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CHAPTER I. 


Oh, what a wretch is he! and when ’tis his, 
After long toil and travelling, to miss 

The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile; 
Yet for bim there is rest at the grave. 


MipsumMeER’s golden sunshine, slanting low, 
filtered through the luxuriantly leafed boughs of the 
great elm tree which over-shadowed that- corner of 
the churchyard lying under the mullioned western 
window of the picturesque church of a quiet English 
town, and seemed to kiss softly the bronzed, weather 
beaten forehead of a man who sat on a low, moss- 
garnished tombstone at the foot of a lowly grave. 

A wretched-looking object, indeed, the soiled, 
tattered clothing expressing not half the misery which 
the man’s attitude betrayed. His head was bent 
down to his breast, the arm dropped limp and 
powerless, the bony fingers just retaining strength 
enough to keep their hold upon the rusty hat which 
had evidently been pulled off with a due sense of 
the sacred solemnity of the place. 

He sat there stirless—deaf and dumb, it almost 
seemed—for he made no sound, and did not lift so 
much as an eyelid when a richly-appointed carriage 
drove along the road outside the iron gate, and halt- 
ing there, allowed the aristocratic party with into 
alight, and passing through the gateway, proceed up 
the centre walk towards the grand portion of the 
little country cemetery, for even graveyards have, 
On the outside at least, their aristocratic quarters, 
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This little episode made a great change from the 
sweet, sacred stillness which had reigned around 
him. The crunching of the wheels, the impatient 
pawing of the horses, and the coachman’s angry 
ejaculations, all rudely broke up the silence which 
had only been gently ruffled by the sighing of tho 
wind in the trees, or the twitter of birds flitting from 
branch to branch. 

And this man never stirred so much as a finger, 
but sat there with his head bent, his face one black 
cloud of profound gloom. Once only he looked up 
from the turf at his feet, and then it was to fix those 
deep, sad eyes—something in their dumb pathos like 
those of a wounded or grieved animal—upon the 
humble headstone whtch marked the grave at whose 
feet he sat. 

A strong, deep shudder went through his gaunt 
frame as his eyes followed the lines, letter by letter: 


Litian Marston, 
Born June 10, 1820, 
Died March 12, 1842. 


It was this grave, then, or the memories it stirred, 
which held him in a trance, oblivious to all that the 
rest of the world could offer. What had she been to 
him, this dead Lilian, whose eyes had closed in the 
troubled sleep of death after a glimpse, whether of 
weal or woe, of this world’s twenty-two summers ? 

He groaned, and dropped his head again. 

The aristocratic party had paid their visit to the 
costly mausoleum in the other corner, the stately 
square of fenced ground where had mingled the dust 
of generation after generation of the great family of 
the place from Sir Rupert, who followed the banner 
of York, in the war of the Roses, down to the last 
baronet, who was instantly killed by being thrown 
from a vicious horse just five years ago, as the great 
tablet over which weeping angels, carved in a solid 





block of marble, bent sorrowfully, announced to all 
the world : 


ReGiNatD Maurice FirzpoNap, 
Baronet, 
Instantly Killed, 
Only Three Weeks After his Marriage, 
At the Age of Twenty-five. 


The lady, a stately, beautiful woman, clad in 
heavy widow's weeds, watched the lad, a delicate 
child between four and five years of age, with great 
blue eyes and long blonde curls, as he hung a wreath 
of delicate blossoms over the shield on the mouu- 
ment, and then, with a calm, grave smile, held out 
her gloved hand. 

“Come, Maurice,” she said, “the sun is warm. 
We will return now.” 

A portly, pompous-looking, elderly gentleman had 
waited in the background, watching the puir, the 
stately, beautiful lady, and the graceful, delicate 
child, with eyes at once of proud affection and pride. 
He came forward and offered his arm, which was 
declined with a quiet smile. 

“ Oh, no, father, I do not need it. Maurice may 
take your hand. Let us walk down this path. It is 
80 shady.” 

And they passed slowly down the walk, and 
the carriage, ata gesture from the gentleman, followed 
on the outside of the gateway. 

It was little Maurice who noticed the stirless 
figure before thai lowly grave in the pauper’s corner. 
He plucked at the crape-bound sleeve of his mother’s 
dress, and then pointed with his dimpled finger. 

“ Look, mamma,” he whispered. 

Lady Fitzdonald looked down with a smile of 
motherly fondness into the innocent little face, and 
then her eyes followed the pointing finger. After a 
few moments the expression of careless curiosity 
changed iuto pitying concern. 
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“Poor man !” she said, softly. ‘That grave 
has even more sorrow for him than the miserable 
destitution of his life, it is plain to see. Tilson.” 

And Tilson the lacquey came forward hastily, in 
obedience to the clear, commanding voice. Lady 
Fitzdonald dropped a sovereign into his hand. 

“Take it to that poor creature, yonder. It will 
alleviate some of his bodily wants, though I fancy 
it cannut much help his sorrow,” she said. 

The lacquey, it was evident, only half liked his 
task. 

He was so fine and spruce in his costly livery, he 
did not care for nearer contact with that worn, be- 
dra¢gled, forlorn-looking wretch. 

Rut Tilson knew b«tter than- to be laggard in 
obeying Lady Fitzdonald’s commands. 

Beneath that calm, placid exterior, slumbered a 
haughty and imperious will, and none knew this 
better than the house servants at Morley Grange, 
the old ancestral home of the time-honoured Fitz- 
donalds. 

So ‘Tilson, wit? the coin in his outstretched 
fingers, a supercilious smile on his face, which the 
party in the rear could not perceive, went mincing 
along the path towards the grave, his steps crunch- 
ing the gravel of the path, but without obtaining 
the slightest notice from the silent watcher by the 

rave. 

‘“‘Humph!” said Tilson, and then he coughed 
violently. 

Not a movement on the part of the stranger, not 
so much as the lifting of an eyelash. 

“T say,” continued he, raising his voice, “ my 
Lady Fitsdonald sends you this sovereign to comfort 
you a little in your trouble.” 

At last the words seemed to reach the ears. The 
head was threwa back. 

The man started to his feet, and the eyes dropped 
their anguished shadow, to glare forth with the 
startled anger of a desperate anima! at bay. 

“What do yon want?” demanded he, ‘I know 
nothing about you.”’ 

‘*T daresay not. I should not certainly expect 
you would,” answered Tilson, with a little sneer, 
glancing from the wretched figure back to his own 
portly person in its fine array. ‘“‘I eome to give 
you this sovereign which my Ladp Fitsdonald sent 


te you. 

oTeay Fitzdonald!’’ repeated the man atill, with 
a suspicious accent in his voice. 

‘The lady yonder,’’ explained Tilson, motioning 
to the group in the rear. ‘‘ She has a compassionate 
heart. She saw yon and pitied you.” 

“ Yes, I need pity,’’ said the old man, dropping 
his eyes again. 

“And here is the sovereign,’ said Tilson, dis- 
gusted at the seeming ingratitude. “It is not every 
day a poor wretch receives a sovereign without so 
mach as asking forit. AmI to say ‘thank you’ in 
retarn ?” 

“It ia right, I suppose, that you should,” an- 
awered the strange creature. “‘ I eught to be thank- 
ful, onght I not? for I have only just set foot on 
English soil, and I have found here my only friend 
I cared to find.” 

He flung out his hand to the grave, and dropped 
his eyes again. 

Tilson tossed the coin towards him, and went 
back to his mistress. 

“A surly fellow, my lady; Iam afraid he didn’t 
deserve your bounty.” 

“Poor wretch! no doubt his sonsibilities were 
blunted by the very weight of misery,”’ said the 
lady. 

‘nd taking her little son by the hand, she led 
him towards the carriage. 

The fine lacquey opened the door, the Honourable 
Wallace Wellesley, her ladyship’s father, assisted 
her into the carriage, and playfully tossed the 
future Sir Maurice after he.. 

The door was closed. 

Tilson mounted to his place, a crack of the whip, 
a roll of wheels, and the glittering equipage dis- 
appeared from sight. 

The man by the lonely grave watched it with a 
bitter smile, and then glanced down at the coin, 
which still lay on the ground at his feet. 

“*T have just two shillings in my pocket,’’ mut- 
Wered he, “‘and not the prospect of another penny, 
and yet Iam tempted to let that gold lay here by 
her grave, and be ground into its dust!” 

Tnen his voice grew low and stern. 

** Lady Fitzdonald, it is a strange chance that she 
should be the first person of the old days that I 
should chance upon!” 

And then went down to the grave again that 
gleaming eye. 

“Oh, poor Lilian! Shall I let this woman’s paltry 
kindness bribe me from the path of justice? Ah! 
you are well avenged! This terrible anguish I suffer 
atones for the sorrow I helpod to heap upon you! I 
never thought of this, never once, when I forced 





myself to come back to ask your forgiveness, and 
to atone as much as might be forthe wrongI did 
you. Oh, black, black day! that I should come and 
find you here! And you will not hear me, though I 
fall on my knees and howl forth my despair and re- 
pentrnos! You cannot answer, though I implore 
but one word to say you accept my vow of restitu- 
tion!’ 

The low, hoarse voice was fall of agonised de- 
spair, his hands were clenched together, the drops 
of perspiration stood on his forehead. eetiace 

“Too late! too late!” he groaned again, rising 
stiffly. ‘I thought the only trouble was in getting 
back to England. Te think how I have worked 
and planned, and bided my time, month after month, 
only to get here at last and find her four years in 
her grave. Lilian—Lily Marston, where are you? 
where are you? Look down upon me, and give me 
one drop of comfort in this bitter, bitter cup! 
Great heavens! to think of our last meeting! Oh, 
the biting taunts I flung to her! the wild, furious 
maledictions I poured out upon her! I cam see even 
now the paling cheek, the wild, affrighted eyes! 
Oh, the brutes we men oan be! And anewored 
me never a word, only gave me that ute look of 
angelie forgiveness, of tender reproach! Lily, Lily, 
have mercy now! I have come to see my own 
wickedness, my vile selfishnes@. I am consumed by 
remorse, and you are not here te forgive me!” 

He fell down prone upon the grassy mound as he 
sobbed out the last words. There was no one now 


to observe him 
A brigh bird om the stone gable 
of the ¢ 


ruped. 

Tne boughs of the tree overhead rastied mourn- 
fally, otherwise there was profound silence. 

lay there prone and motionless half 

an hour longer, then the man se eerie ten’ 
to hie feet, pat on his hat, p it over his fore- 
head, and walked slowly away. 

His path led him by the grand monument of the 
Fitsdonald 


s. 

He stopped, just able to réad by the fast waning 

lige she inscription on the latest stone. 
that spot he took his last glance back to- 
wards the paupef’s corner. 

“Perhaps the Lord is meroiful, as they say, and 
secing my repeémitance, will give me yet some work 
todo. If not, I will go and serve out my time 
in Australie,” he and then with rapid 
step walked away from the churchyard. 

The man séemed familiar with the town. He took 
the paths withodt moment's hesitation, and kept 
away from the public streets, 

At last, at a cluster of low stone cottages, evi- 
dently the abode of humble inmates, he slackened 
his furious pace, and seemed to deliberate. 

“IT wonder at which I had better try my luck ?’’ 
he questioned, uneasily. ‘‘If John Day is in these 
parts, I would rather not fall in with him. He was 
keen as briar always, and could see through any- 
thing. I am only afraid of John; the other one— 
confound him!” 

Accident decided him. 

At the cottage en the right hand the door opened, 
and @ woman, in a short quilted petticoat and 
black cloth jacket, came ont. 

** Lily, Lily!’ called she, shrilly, “come in this 
minute.” 

The loiterer caught his breath sharply, That name, 
was it a sign to guide him? Unhesitatingly he 
turned his steps towards the door. 

** My good woman, [ama poor wayfarer. I am 
tired and footsore; may I oome in with your folks 
to-night? I have a bit left to pay my way, and am 
not quite a beggar!” 

Tne woman checked the hasty repulse rising to 
her lips. 

He was not indeed like a common beggar. There 
was a strange air of dignity about him whicn 
touched her curiosity, and Dame Higgins was not 
apt to forego the gratification of her curiosity. 

** Well,” said she, in a tone between graciousness 
and gruffness, ‘‘ you may come in. It’s not much 
you're likely to get, anyhow.’’ 

And she bustled in before him, and lit a candle, 
and set it on the stout oak table, and then went to 
the fireplace, and gave an emphatic stir to whatever 
preparation was simmering there in the kettle. The 
man sat down, looking round him with quiet but 
sagacious eyes. He kopt his hat over his forehead, 
however, 

“T am something of a stranger,’ he said. ‘I 
only touched English soil down at the port two days 
ago, and I’ve walked all tho way heresince. This is 
D—-, though it is changed since I knew anything 
about it ?” 

“Yes, that is certainly true; D— it is,’’ re- 
turned Dame Higgins, eyeing him sharply. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say you belong in these parts ?” 

“Not exactly. I worked down below in the 


perched 
porch turned its tiny head and ciir- 





factory a little while. Is therea chance now for a 
fellow ?”” 

‘* A chance to work like a slave for half price,” 
grumbled the woman. ‘All the sensible men are 
on the strike!” 

And as if in heedlessness ho put his hand into ha 
pocket, and drew it out with the soversign shining 
on the hard, horny palm. 

Dame Higgins’s grey eye sparkled as she bustled 
to the door, calling again, still more savagely : 

‘** Lily, Lily Marston, if you don’t show yourself 
here with that bucket of water I'll be ont thero 
pretty quick !’’ 

Her unknown guest started up at the name, a hot 
flush of red surging to his cheeks. 

He turned his head to listen, his eyes gleaming 
almost fiercely, as he heard a light harrying step 
coming along the pith. 

For a ent it d some cold hand had 
seized upon his heart, stopping its very pulsation. 
This by | Marston who was coming, who—what 
was she 





OCOHAPTER Il. 


A or s child, a babe, almost slender, fair, 
beautital, but frail, looting ss the-early spring flower 
came totteringover the threshold, her little slender 
fingers g handle of thetin pail, till there 
Were p under the nails, her lips set 
together y im the effort required to the 
weight of the water. 

Dame her roaglily as she took the 
vo pada oe keno 

“You lasy D ing long 
enouzh to have brought forty pails from the spring.” 

“1 couldn't help it, my side ached 50,” led the 

listless, dreary tone; conscious evidently 
uselessness of excuse of any sort, 

‘‘Side-ache! Yes, it is always side-ache now. I’m 
not going to bb an idiot amy longer, You'll just 
mares away tothe workhouse, You don’t earn me 
your salt. I've kept you all this time thinking ii 
meant something that talt'of your mother, about 
friends and help coming, but now 1 am sure it was 
onty the wild tuk of a dying weman.” 

The ehild sat @ grave, unohildlike pationce 
on her little pinched face, and put both thin little 
hands to her side. Im turning her head she met the 
stranger's eyes, and found them so full of tender com- 
passion, of wild yearning love, that she started up 

az eager flush ereeping over her face. 

Dame Higgins went out to the other room for her 
pan of milk. and beckoning the girl to him the man 
ssid, almost fiercely : 

“ Little one, was your mother that Lilian Marston 
who lies buried in the corner of the churchyard ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” stammered Lily, scarcely knowing 
whether to be afraid or pleased. 

He caught her up in his arms and kissed her 
fiercely and passionately. 

‘“‘ Ave you happy here?’ demanded he, as he sot 
her down. 2 

The poor little thing only repeated the word, but 
the tone was more eloquent than any lengthy speech. 

‘* Happy !’’ echoed Lily, and choked down a seb. 

“Would you go away with me, whe would love 
youand care for yeu and do the very best fer you, 
even though I am poorand miserable? You shall nos 
work, and never, never for your mother’s sake, hear 
anything but a loving word from me. Will you go, 
little Lily.” 

“Oh, it will be too beautiful!’’ exclaimed the 
child, her thin chest heaving, 

Hw bent down and kissed hor again, this time in 
solemn gravity, a:.d then lifted her to bis knee, the 
child wondering what he meant when he mur- 
mured : 

“The Lord is merciful. 
to do,” 

Mrs. Higgios’s heavy stop was heard approaching 
the door, and Lily made a frighteued inovement, at- 
tempting to slide down from her place, bat the 
stranger held her fast. The mistress of the house 
opened her eyes to their fullest extent. 

‘*Woll, I declare!” ejaculated she, setting down 
the re of milk on the table and facing around. 

“Tam the nearest friend this child has left.” said 
the man, quietly. ‘ Perhaps you heard her mother 
talk about a brother of hers away in foreign parts. 
Have you heard the name of Dick Marston ?” 

“Good he.vens! Is that you ?’’ 

“And I will relieve you of the care of the poor 
little thing. I will spare you the pain of sending 
her to the workhouse,” he continued, with a calm 
smile, 

“And ain’t I to havo any pay for all the time I 
havo kept her?’ demanded the woman, indig- 
ei} 

“If I had the means I should certainly endeavour 
to satisfy you; but as I came back poor, I mug 


He has sent me a worl: 
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rest satisfied that you obtaine! pay from her mother 
in the commencement, and that lat«-ly you have had 
your remuneration out of the little creature’s ser- 
vice. 

“You are an impudent vagabond,’ exclaimed 
Dame Higgins, spitefully. ‘A great deal of pay I 
got ay the mother and she a-dying here on wy 
hands.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the man’s face. He 
stretched out his hands to stop her words, as if they 
hurt him, 

“I tell you, woman, if you were kind to that 
angel you will be rewarded.” 

Rewarded,” sniffed the dame, spitefully. ‘I 
should like to see the first sign of reward. And as 
to the angel part of it, if you’re the ycung woman’s 
brotaer, you eught to know it must be a fallen 
engel. Tae girl’s mother never wore a wedding- 
ring to my knewledge, and there’s few women would 
have a child of that sort on their hands. Other 
folks, you see, can speak plain as well as you.”’ 

‘This man, who had assumed the name of Dick 
Marston, lifted up his head, while he still clutched 
the chili to bis bread chest, and, as a blaze of 
righteous indignation kindled in his eyes, dilated 
the nostrils, and set the firm lips under the bushy 
moustache quivering, he showed whata face of power 
and force, and by no means Jacking manly beauty, it 
must have been before the briny waters of misery 
and the foul mud of sin had stained and furrowed 


it. 

‘* Woman,” said he, fiercely, leave the past alone. 
I tell you, im the resurrection day, if you have done 
a good act tewardathat poor ae you will cling to 
her white garments and urge it.as a saving grace to 
wash away the remembrance of your pitiful life of 
sin. 

Dame Higgins stared at him and retreated a little 
from her belligerent position. 

“Kind; of course I was kind. Didn’t she stay 

here and die here? And haven't! kept the child; 
od ou say, she has been no good te me,” whim- 
per 8. 
“I shall be glad to believe it. If I was rich, I 
tell you, [ would empty my purse, though I know 
well ehough you have got your pay as you went 
along. Now—well I’ll tell you what I will do—keep 
us here to-night, give us a good bréakfast, and the 
child must bave a warm shawl, then we will go and 
leave you, and you shall have what I have got—this 
sovereign.” 

The woman ateod a moment, looking him over from 
the weather-beaten face to the tattered, bedraggled 
garments. 

“ Well,” said she, laconically, .‘‘ itis a bargain,’’ 
and thereupen proceeded te set the table for their 
supper. 

Lily, smuggling close in the loving embrace, 
looked up, amd watched all with grave, attentive 
eyes. 

O.uce Dame Higgins gave a low, snorting, eon- 
temptueus laugh. 

“What.an idiot I have been,” she muttered. “I 
always thought some grandfather would spring up 
and pay me well for hush money.’’ 

Dick Marston smiled grimly. 

». You did not expect a poor fellow like me, 
en ?”” 

“‘ No, I didn't, that’s a fact,” she returned, with a 
good-natured langh, for after all. a sovereign in 
these hard times waa better than nothing, and to be 
rid of the child and save the ill name of sending 
her off to the workhouse was stil] more. 

For Dame Higgins saw that Dick Marston was 
too inexperienced to discover that Lily was already 
asick child, and would die speedily unless she re- 
ceived careful and tender treatment. She consoled 
herself, therefere, by reflecting that she was really 
getting a good bargain, though by no means equalling 
the grand visiens she had pictured. 

“Well, take your supper,’ said she, ‘‘ My man 
wont’t be home for an hour yet, He’s gone te one of 
the strike meetings.” 

Dick Marston, as he assumed to be, pulled up his 
chair to the table and carefully set Lily on a stool 
beside him. He helped himself plentifully, and ate, 
heartily, like one that had gone without fooi for a 
longer time than usual, But the child tasted a few 
spoonfuls of the broth, more it really seemed to 
please her new friend than to satisfy her own appe- 
tite, and pushed back the plate. 

“Why, how now ?” said he, noticing the move- 
ment, ‘* A bird would have pecked more than that. 
The broth is good. I hope my birdling isn’t dainty, 
becausé we shall not be likely to find anything but 
coarse fare,’’ 

“Oh,no; but I’m not hungry,” said Lily, look- 
ing up th his face with a grateful smile. ‘1’m so 
i apoy, you know, in finding someone who belongs to 
ne Uncle Dick.” 

You can sce that she hasn’t been starved,” 
obdierved Dame Higgins, dryly. 
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Dick Marston, as he had intimated was his name, 
looked down at the child with a yearning in his eyes 
ae hungry than his appetite for food had 

een, 

“ And she isn’t going to be starved now, least of all 
in love: are you, Lily?” 

Lily nestled her wee, thin hand into his horny 
palm, and presently he had her on his knee again, 
andshe went to sleep at last with her head pillowed 
ou his breast. 

The rough-looking man had a woman’s holy 
tenderness in bis eyes, as he looked down on the 
pale, sleeping face, and twice Dame Higgins, who 
had cleared the table and had got her knitting, 
saw atear splash down and shatter itself into frag- 
mentson the golden curls, She took her seat in the 
shade of the chimney-jamb where her own face was 
in the shadow, but fiom whence she could watch 
the stranger closely. 

He was grateful to her that. she kept silence, and 
as Lily’s bresthing grew long and deep his head sank 
lower, and she aa see by the stern lines around 
the mouth and the contracted brows, that his 
thoughts bad travelled away and were fierce and 
troubled. By-and-bye he started, seoming to feel, 
if he could not see, her eyes upon him. 

“ I think [ will put her down,” he said, in a low 
voice, guarded, to spare startling the sleeper. ‘‘ Where 
is her bed ?”’ 

‘Over in the bedroom,’’ replied Dame Higgins, 
rising and taking up the candle to lead the way. 

It was @ miserable mattress laid upon the floor. 
The man eyed it angrily as he laid her down, and 
carefully tucked the coverlet around her, and then he 
muttered, bitterly: 

“It won’t de tobe complaining, I shall he tkauk- 
fulif I may make sureof giving ber asgood all the 
time.”’ 

“ He’s a queer man, I can’t make him ont,” said 
Dame Ricgine inwardly. 

- I'll walk out » bit. How long can I 
stay ?”’ 

**Choose your own time, for that matter. It’s 
past the usual hour for breaking up,so I suppose 
they’re having @ fine time of it at the meeting, and 
Joe won’t be in till midnight. Bat I thought you'd 
been tramping all day, and wanted a chance of 
rest ?’’ 

“T can’t sit still, and I can’t go to sleep,” 
answered he, “ but I shan't be long away.” 

He went ‘xt of the yard slowly, but once lost to 
sight of the cottage door, he increased his pace until 
it was almost a run, not, however, in the direction 
of the churehyard ; he took a short cut over a stile 
and across a common, and came out upon the broad 
highway, leaving the village behind him. Ho 
‘stopped abruptly when the rise of the hill brought 
him in view of a turreted roof and stately walls, 
shimmering lights, and drew his breath sharply as 
though through clenched teeth. 

“So they are still astirat the Grange. I knew I 
could not sleep to-night until I had looked atit. I 
wonder what sort of woman she is-—this Lady Fitz- 
donald? I wish she had not given me that sovereign, 
though the Lord only knows what I should have dono 
without it. Two shillings would hardly have won 
Dame Higgins’s goodwill, though I won’t doubt that 
Providence would have led me some way. It was 
Providence itself which sent me to that cottage, 
which put her there at the door calling that name, 
which showed me my work, and, please Heaven, I'll 
try to do it. I take it as a sign my repentance is 
believed in that this thing is put into my hands.” 

He paused, for there were even footfalls of a horse 
eoming swiftly up the read behind him. 

As it came nearer, the rider whistled a strain of a 
gay opera ; at almost the first note of the peculiarly 
clear tone, the wayfarer started and turned his head 
to listen. 

The horse cantered by, and then the man leaped 
over the hedge, and running across the park, Dick 
Marston muttered hoarsely : 

“I must get to the lodge gate first. There will be 
a light there and I must see his face—I must see 
that. man’s face. 

The park had grown up, and some paths were closed 
up and others had been opened since his feet were 
familiar with the place, but he managed to reach 
the lodge while yet the cantering hoofs were coming 
round the bend. 

Suppressing, as best he could, his panting breath, 
Dick Marston shrank back into the hedge which bor- 
dered the lodge garden, unmindful that. the prickly 
branches brushed across his face. 

His hands were clenched, his eyes looked out from 
the embowering green like two coals of fire. 

On came the rider still whistling. The lodge 
door opened; the keeper came out, standing there in 
the full blaze of the light, his grey head bent in 
a respectful salutation, which the gentleman ac- 
knowlédged by a careless, good-natured smile. 

The warm glow gave also to the unsuspected 





gazer’s eyes tho picture made by the glossy-cvated 
animal, with his rich trappings surmounted by the 
graceful figure of tho rider. 

He saw the gay, handsome face, the red lips 
under the daintily curled moustache, a smile, 
the bright eyes, sunny and cheery «s a child’s, the 
complexion fair and smooth asa girl’s. 

** Unchanged!” fiercely ejaculated Dick Marston. 
**'The years have slipped over him lightly. He has 
had no troubles, no privations, no suffering. Oh 
the double-dyed villain. Will the heavens always 
be blind and deaf to his guilt. 

Half unconsciously, his hand had crept under his 
blouse, and found the stout wooden hilt of a dagger, 
that never left his persun night or day. His eyes 
rolled and burnt like those of a wild animal, 

‘‘Oh, for my reve:ge,” cried his heart fiercely, 
and then he shuddered and looked up piteously into 
the starry sky. 

“Good night, Mark, I think we'll have a glorious 
day to-morrow for our excursion. You say Lady 
Fitzdonald has no company this evening ?”’ said the 
rider. 

** No, sir, no one has gone through the gateway 
to-night.” 

And the horse bounded on up the gravelled avenue, 
and the gatekeeper bowed, and returned into the 
lodge, and all was darkness egain as the door closed 
after him. 

Dick Marston crept out from the hedge, and stood 
®& moment considering. 

“T must see what he is up to. If it costs me a. 
discovery, I must see what is his game now. There- 
used to be a way to get up to the baloony where those 
lights are shining, and half the time the curtains are 
left up. I'll try it.” 

And with this decision he cautiously edged his 
way back, and was soon on the avenue side of the 
hedze. 

In the bustle and noise of the servants, taking the 
visitor’s horse round to the stable, he cheated the 
watchful ear of a great mastiff, chained at the end 
of the avenue, and skulking under the trees, and 
slipping bebind trellis and pillar, treading like a cat, 
he made his way to the desired spot, pulling around 
him the great festoon of vine which trailed its 
luxuriant growth dowa the piller. 

Yes, one side of the damask curtain was looped 
away, and he could see plainly the luxurious room 
within—velvet carpet, damask chair, silken hangings, 
plate glass, gilding pictures—all the costly and 
elegant furni ing required for such a palatial home. 
The sight stung this shulking outcast as he glowered 
down upon it 

Full in the soft lustre flung from an astral lamp 
sat the mistress of the house, and on the sofa beside 
her was little Sir Maurice Fitzdonald, their hands 
clasped in a playful caress. 

The glowering eyes without marked every little 
detail in the dress of each, the lustre of the lady's 
silken robe, the fleecy lightness of the lace encircling 
the fair throat and ivory and white wrists, the glim- 
mer of the diamond shining out from its jet setting 
in brooch and earring. 

All these he saw, but more fiercely and angry he 
noted the costly texture of the velvet jacket the boy 
wore, the shine of the gold buttons, the silkon stock- 
ings, the dainty shoes, with its gem-set buckle, the 
ring on the finger, the chain around the neck. 

“ Aye,’”’ muttered he, inwardly. “ Fine surround- 
ings, dainty care! And Lily lies on the roigh 
mattress on a cottage floor, a beggar at that.” 

While he gazed he saw the door open, and the one 
man in the world whom he hated with such a deaily 
malignity camein upon the scene, smiling, elegant, 
graceful, ashe always was, Lady Fitzdonald rose to 
receive him, extending her fair hand graciously. 

Dick Marston realised for the first time now that 
she was a grandly beautiful woman, and the visitor 
showed plainly by his manner, his admiration and 
respect. He bowed over the white hand with all the 
empressment of a courtier before his queen, mado 
some short speech, and ther turned to tho child, 
catching him up in his arms and kissing him 
tenderly, and then put him down with a paper 
parcel, tied with ribbons, thrust inte his eager hands. 

“$o, so, Roland Langton, I know your plans now,” 
exulted the greedy gazer. “You mean to wina 
beautifal wife and a rich inheritance both at once. 
You have not bided your time for naught. Ho! 
ho! youlittle dream who is on your track! If you 
give mea thought, you say, ‘ that poor dup? is safely 
outof my way. Australia holds him fast. It was 
a lucky pinch I set the law to held him. Two are 
safe in the grave, and Botany Bay keeps the other, 
and my path is clear.’ That is what you are saying, 
Roland Langton. Ho! ho! it is not in vain I have 
wormed my way out of bonds. I am on your 
track!’ 

He stood there glaring in upon the pretty picture 
they made, the beautiful woman of rank, the deli- 
cately reared and petted child of aristocracy, and 
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that elegant man of the world, clustered in a group 
with these luxurious surroundings. He saw their 
smiling glances, their merry gestures, and now and 
then the soft ripple of laughter came out to him. 

Dick Marston could not endure it any longer. 
Grinding down something very like an oath, he 
dropped noiselessly from his perch, skirted the 
lawn, leaped over the hedge, and found himself 
again within the gloom of the thickly-wooded 

ark. 
me My work must be done within easy reach of this 
place, that is certain,” he muttered, as he plunged 
onward. “And with these strong hands it ought 
not to be so hard to find. I must earn enough to 
take care of Lily, and to save upa little to help me 
toalawyer. I can do myself with a crust. It’s a 
lacky thing I managed to get here in warm 
woather.” 

The barking of a dog warned him to tread more 
cautiously, and as soon as he could he cleared the 
fenoe and took to the highway again. 

Dame Higgins was just peeping out of her door 
te sce what had become of him as he came into the 
yard, 

“T’ve been taking a look about. That’s a grand 
place over the other way. Who owns it now? the 
same Sir Reginald Maurice F'itadonald ?”’ 

“Sir Reginald? Biess my soul! Sir Reginald 
has been dead about six years.” 

“ Then, great folks die as well as common ones. 
And her ladyship hasn’t married ?” 

‘* Laud’s sakes, no, not yot, though everybody thinks 
it will be the next thiug. That Mr. Langton is 
hanging about in a suspicious fashion, and sue has 
certainly shown him more favour than she has showa 
te anyone else.”’ 

“ What sort of a woman is she?” 

Dame Higgins laughed. 

<* What sort of a woman, indeed! It’s lucky her 
father, the Hon, Wallace Wellesley, don’t hear you. 
T oan tell you one thing—she isas proud aud haughty 
us though she came from the Royal Family itself. 
For the rest she is kind and gvod.” 

‘The child is still asleep, isn’t she?’ he asked 
again, as they entered the house. 

And taking the candle he went into the bedroom 
and stood full ten minutes looking down on the pale 
little face of the sleeper. ‘The fierce look faded 
out from his own. She looked go sweet and innecent, 
and if he could only have seen it, so very frail. A 
tear dropped from his eye as he stooped to caress 
the golden curls. 

“She is full as pretty as the heir in his velvet aod 
gold,” muttered he, and smiling softly, went back 
aud stretched bimself on the wooden settle, and 
when Joe Higgins came home he was sound asleep, 
and the dame was at liberty to tell her story without 
foar of any interpolations. 

(To be Continued.) 
pt 
MUSIC. 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tuts excellent musical society—the oldest in the 
motropolis—and the object of which is the perform- 
ance of the highest class of orchestral music, com- 
menced its season on Thursday, the 22nd inst. Tho 
series will consist of ten concerts, eight evening 
and two morning, under the conductorship of that 
tried leader and executant, Mr. W. G. Cusins. In 
addition to the compositions of the great masters of 
the past, Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, Cherubini, and Dr. Sterndale 
Sennett, sevoral novelties by living composers are 
underlined. Mr. G. A. Macfarren, J. Brahma, Silas, 
and Richard Wagner, as representative musicians of 
the present day, are contained in the society’s pro- 
gramme. A new symphony in C, by Brahms, will 
excite the interest of critical auditors, and M, Silas 
has written a symphony (No.2) in C major, for a 
full orchestra, will command attention. Schumsnn’s 
music to “ Faust” will be heard for the first time in 
Kugland, aconcerto for harp and flute, by Mozart, 
is also promised. The Philharmonic is one of those 
societies which keep the lamp of high art burning 
ainong the lovers of good music. 

MESSRS. CARRODUS AND HOWELL’S 
QUARTETT CONCERTS. 

In the dearth of dramatic novelty during the run 
of the Christmas pantomimes and liko entertain- 
ments, we turn with pleasure toa healthy *‘ sign of 
the times,” that is the substitution for the annual 
‘benefit concerts,” which certainly savoured of 
fashionable mendicancy, of musical reunions resting 
their claims to public patronage and support on their 
artistic merits. Among these we may note the 





entertainments provided by Messrs. Carrodus and 
E. Howell, two musicians who may be honourably 
distinguished as representative artists of the British 
instramental school. These concerts, in which Mr. 
Carrodus, as a violinist, and Mr. Howell violoncellist, 
assume the responsibility of the programme and its 
execution, are given at the Langham Hall, tho 
quartett party being filled up by Mr. Val. Nicholson 
(second violin) and Mr. Doyle (violin). Where the 

iano forms an accompanying instrument, Mr. Henry 

homas was the executant, and where, as in Loder’s 
serenade, “ Wake my love,” and in Gounod’s setting 
of Byron’s “‘ Maid of Athens,” a voice part is added, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd filled the cantabile. As to the 
morceaux at the first concert, Beethoven’s op. 16, 
No. 2, for strings, and Mendelasoha’s No. 1, of op. 
44, in D similarly scored, they were perfection. 
The same praise may be awarded to Mr. Carrodus’s 
solo, Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne.’’ We wish these concerts 
of our very best executants, confined to the best 
composers, were more frequent, as cultivators of the 
general tastes and creators of an appetite for solid 
and eriginal compositions, 





LAST YEAR AND THIS. 


Last year, when wedded life was new, 
And, like the Spring-time, promised 


liss, 
Each hour and day of rosy hue— 
I now, my friend, contrast with this! 
You ask me what I miss from out 
My household orbit, as I move? 
I answer with a wife’s sweet doubt, 
“I miss the atmosphere of love. 


* Last year my husband's gentle hand 
Would pluck from out my path the 
thorn, 
And gladly ransack sea and land, 
That he his ‘ darling’ might adorn. 
The loving look, the tender tono, 
The anxious heart,with fond care rife, 
All these I miss, as here alone 
I sit, a sad, neglected wife. 


‘* Whence came the change I cannot tell ; 
I only know that, day by day, 
I tried to do my duty well, 
A faithful help-meet, grave or gay ; 
I only know I miss the smile 
Of him who was my hope and pride— 
The leving words that did beguile 
My spirit, when a happy bride.’’ 


Ob! man, could you but know the gloom 
Of that fond heart your love once thrilled, 
That waits within the silent room — 
An empty chamber, never filled ! 
The deep-drank agony that speech 
Can never tell! The dreary life! 
You'd place your heart within the reach 
Of her, your faithful, loving wife! M. L. K. 


THE GIRARDS. 


Anona the “sights of London” may now be 
reckcned the renowned Girards, of whose fantastic 
saltatory gyrations the wonderful mural chromograph 
that stares at us from every hoarding iscertes no 
exaggeration. After astonishing the natives (and 
foreigners) in “‘ Leicester Squar,’’ they have been en- 
gaged for the day performances of ‘Sindbad the Sailor,” 
the capital pantomime at the Crystal Palace. This, 
at any rate, must not be set down as another of the 
thousand-and-one blunders of the management of 
that unfortunate establishment, which, despite all 
the sins of its directorate, we should regret to see 
lost to the public as a “ thing of beauty ’’ that should 
be preserved as “a joy for ever.” ‘The Crystal” 
and “The Alexandra”? must be sustained for the 
people and by the people, coute que coute, 








SarecuarD aGarnst Vice.—If children are al- 
lowed to cultivate a genuine love of knowledge, they 
possess a safeguard against vice when they grow older 
and mingle with the world, which is firm as rock it- 
self, “ My love of reading was my salvation,’’ said 
& man who was early thrown into the vortex of city 
lifo: “I gravitated as naturally to reading rooms 
and libraries as many young men do to liquor saloons, 
theatres and club-rooms; but for my appetite for 
books i could not have resisted social fascinations 
that might have proved my ruin.’ This love for 
knowlzdge was fostered in early childhood in that 
man by an intelligent and judicious father who 
never extinguished a single spark of intelligence. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


in 
a 


THE DRAMA, 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Miss Kats Santury is now the “bright par- 
ticular star’? culminating in the ascendant of the 
Royalty. Her latest achievement is the character of 
the heroine of a new musical drollery by Mr. Alfre: 
Thompson, called “‘ The Three Conspirators,” which 
is so constructed as to give Miss Santley occasion to 
appear in four characters. The plot of the piece is 
slight. Montmorenski (Mr. J. Stoyle) is adramatic 
agent, afflicted with such imperfect vision that his 
spectacles are an indispensable necessity. He has a 
niece, hight Victoria, who is stage-struck, and 
thoroughly confident in her own talent. Mont- 





morenski is in want of a theatrical star, who must 
be superlatively gifted both as actress and singer. 
Victoria resolves to become a candidate for the en- 
gagement, and practices upon her uncle’s visual in- 





firmity by hiding his spectacles, and ly pre- 
senting herself as the serio-comic siuger of a popular 
music-hall, gives a moss faithful, though exaggerated 
representation of the vulgarity of seme of the comic 
sisterhood. She also appears to her mystified rela- 
tive as Mdlle. Brusiambille, “an artiste in opera- 
bonffe,” and as Antonio, a Savoyard. Her song, 
“Nobody Koows as I Know,” as “the serio- 
comique,”’ was an amusing impertizenc», as also was 
another specimen ‘I’m a Fascinating Fellow.” 
Then, as the “‘ opera-bouffe artiste,’ we bad a cha- 
racteristic chansonette of the “ eafé chantant ” order, 
which was heartily applauded. The result of theso 
varied displays is, that Montmorenski, on her dis- 
closing herself, is so convinced of her talent, that 
he welcomes her resolve to adopt the stage as her 
profession. The clerk to Montmorenski, Ambrose, 
was extremely comic in the hands of Mr. J. Beyer. 
The music, as auch music should be, is light, sug- 
gestive, eften familiar, and full of “go.” 


Anotier and regrettable retirement from the 
stage, which will leave a void in the ranks of true 
comedy, is imminent. Mr. Compton, who has been 
some time suffering from a painful malady, is at 
length compelled to relinquish all hope of resuming 
his high position in the profession he has so long 
adorned. . His “‘ farewell” is announced for Thurs- 
day, March Ist, at Old Drury, when a series of 
entertainments will be presented and sustained by 
every celebrity of the stage. ‘‘ Othello,” by Mr. 
Creswick, Iago, by Mr: Ryder, and Miss Ada Cavsn- 
dish, with Messrs. Mead, Charles Warver, Sin- 
clair, Chippendale, and Cvoper in subordi:ate 
parts. Bulwer’s “‘ Money,” supported by Ben- 
jamin Webster, David James, William Farren, 
Kendal, Hare, Bancroft, Charles Collette, Mario 
Wilton, Madge Robertson, and Ellen Terry, The 
“ Man of the World,’ by Samuel Phelps, Hermann 
Vezin; the “Critic,” by Charles Mathews, H. J. 
Byron, Buckstone, J. Olark, J. L. Toole, Mra. Mellon, 
and Mrs. Hermann Vezin; Arthur Sullivan’s “* Trial 
by Jury,” by Mr.G. Honey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Arthur Cecil, and a galaxy of female taleut. ‘These 
are among the pidéces de resistance of the most sump- 
tuous feast of histrionic and musical luxuries we 
have ever perused. Who would miss such a hanquet 
of benevolence ? 


That unfortunate institution, the Dramatic Col- 
lege, at Maybury, is reported to be in imminent 
danger of collapse and being closed for want of 
funds, in which case the inmates will be driven 
from their home and maintenance. <A public mect- 
ing is advertised for Thursday, the 22nd ivst., 
in the saloon of Drury Lane Theatre, to preven: this 
sad catastrophe, 


Her Majesty’s Theatre having been bronght to 
the hamwer, and the highest bidder, Mr. Nagle, 
haviag retired his bidding, under protest from the 
auctioncer, the unlucky edifice may be lookes upon 
as yet furnishing the subject of litigation, It is, 
howover, new stated that Messrs. A. & S. Gatti have 
made au offerto purchase the property, which is 
under consideration of the vendors, and likely to be 
accepted. Nous verrons. 


It is announced that the Duke’s Theatre will re- 
open at an early date, under the management of Mr. 
Myer. A new selection is in preparation. 


John Parry’s farewell at the Gaiety was a leave- 
taking that reflected honour on the dramatic pro‘cs- 
sion, the bencfisiaire, and the public. I; was 
announced that the veteran favourite would benefit by 
om substantial sum of £1,350. This is as it should 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH, 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 


——— 


OHAPTER XXII. 
GERALD’S ENGAGEMENT. 


GERALD thought of Madeline still, and wondered 
what she would feel on hearing the news of his be- 
crothal. He did not repent it; it ended a long and 
vainful period of inaction, decided his future life, gave 
him an aim and object, and if it did not promise him 
oappinesa it assured him the love and companionship 
of an funocent girl, whose joys and sorrows it would 
henceforward be his charge to share. 

He did not see Juillet again till the evening. Hor 
mother bad not let her appear at dinner that she 
might reserve her strength for the party. Gerald 
saw her first after their engagement when she came 
down in her floating ball-robes, ready to help her 
mother receive the guests. 

She had not the dazzling beauty of his first choice, 
but many men would have been proud of such a be- 
trothed. Her dark grey eyes were so clear and 
bright, her complexion so delicate and transparent, 
her movements so full of grace, that it would have 
been a harsh judge who did not overlook the irregu- 
larity of her features. 

She wore a white silk, long and flowing, strings of 
Jarge pearla gleamed on her neck and arms, pink 
roses were twisted in her brown hair, and her face 
borrowed their hue when she caught sight of Gerald. 
My lady had not yet completed her toilet. These 
two were alone. 

‘Sir Roland has been very kind to me, Juillet,” 
said her lover, 

“Have you seen mamma?” she asked, half 
“nxiously, 

“* Yes, and she will forget her old distaste for me 
for your sake. Don’t look so frightened, child, I 
‘now she did not like me once, but we haye agreed 
« let bygones be bygones,” 
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(ENGAGED, } 


He took her left hand in his, and began trying a 
ring on the third finger; it was a hoop of opals of 
rare size and lustre, set-in gold. 

“Tt was my mother’s,”’ he said, in a low tone, “I 
do not remember her, but I know how much I lost 
in losing her. I fancied you would prefer this ring 
to another.” 

“ Indeed I should,” she answered. 

He showed her the inscription in 
English characters: ‘‘ Tender and true.’ 

“It was her engagement ring, she herself chose 
the motto ; they tell me it was a true description of 
my father. They died within a week of each 
other.” 

The tears stood in Juillet’s dark eyes, she brusked 
them hastily away as her mother entered resplen- 
dent in velvet and diamords, and bearing little 
resemblance to the excited, anxious woman who had 
revealed her secret to Gerald that afternoon. A 
minute later the first arrivais were announced, 

Captain Yorke danced like a manin a dream; he 
hardly realised what he bad done, but presently 
when two or three old friends, to whom Sir Roland 
had imparted the great news, congratulated him, and 
wished him joy, he anderstood it was reality that he 
had proposed and been accepted ; that it was of his 
engagement people were speaking, him they were 
felicitating. 

How different was this brilliant scene to that, 
when on a September evening, which now seemed 
so fearfully long ago, he had led Madeline to Mrs. 
Ashley, and asked her to wish them joy; would 
these salutations, which now rang so joyfully in his 
ear, be followed by an end as sad as that which 
came alter the simple heartfelt words of the rector 
and his wife. 

He danced first with Juillet; their thus opening 
the ball in the eyes of all the guests seemed te put 
the sign and seal to their engagement, then Juillet 
sat down to rest, she was not quite strong yet, and 
the captain had other partners, blondes and branettes, 
tall and petite; all were charmed by his handsome 
face, all thought Miss Yorke would be very happy. 
Thus the night passed, and in the small morning 
hours when the guests had driven away, the four 
who all bore the name of Yorke, and who hence- 
forward were to be so much to each other, stayed on 
a little talking over the party’s success, then when 
they said good night, Gerald noted that Sir Rolaud’s 
handshake was warmer than usual, and that Juillet’s 
fingers trembled as he clasped them iz his own. 


quaint old 





My lady felt triumphant. Gerald felt strangely 
weary when he reached his own room, yet before he 
sought repose he took out his writing materials and. 
indited two letters; the first was to his uncle, so 
short and simple, that it was but the affair of a fow 
minutes; he merely told Mr. Elton that with Sir 
Roland’s full approval be had been accepted by Miss 
Yorke as her future husband, and he siacerely 
hoped this engagement might bring hay-jness to 
them both. 

The other letter was very different. Cherzald was 
long before he had written anything to satisfy him, 
many an attempt had been destroyed, and the 
morning light was shining before he had finished, 
and with a heavy sigh addressed the missive to 


“Mrs. ASHLEY, 
“ Luton Rectory.” 


The words that had oost him so much to write 
were simply these: 


“Dgar Mrs. ASHLEy,—I hardly kuow why I 
write to to you, and yet I feel I must do go, to ex- 
plain, not to defend, the news that will soon reach 
yoo from other mouths. Iam going to be married. 
I do not excuse this step, itis no wrovg, it needs 
then no excuse, but I explain it because I would not 
have you and Charles, my best friends, think that 
my passion of last September was the caprice of a 
moment easily forgotten. No! It was the one love 
of a lifetime, and I have suffered from her falseness, 
as I hope it comes to few men to suffer. I have not 
ey yirry her, I can never feel for any other woman 
aa I felt for the ideal I thought existed in her, but 
my ideal is dispelied, all is at an end between us for 
ever ; what would you have me do? You, yourself, 
urged me notto let my disappointment wreck my 
life; so long as I am free to feed my memory with 
visions of the past, and of what might bave been, [ 
shall do so, I have many years beforo me, I cannot 
spend them in one long search after distraction, so I 
am to be married. My aim in life, my hope, my 
effort, will be my wife’s happiness; she isa young 
girl, the soul of truth and candour. Judge my 
feebleness as pitifully as you can, wish me not happi- 
ness, but peace, and believe you have no truer friend 
than “ GreraLD YorKgE.” 


He had dated these lines from Grosvenor Gardens, 
for after a day or two given to making the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Frances Yorke, he inteuded to return 
to London, at least, for a time. 
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He had much to do, many arrangements to make 
before the time, as yet unfixed, when Juillet should 
become his wife. 

Gerald had not thought, yct, of when this time 
would come, but he felt that it was not far distant; 
no obstacles lay before his marriage, the friends on 
either side would not be displeased to hasten it, and 
perhaps for both theft sakes, his and Juillet’s too, 
the ceremony, whit should unite them, bad best be 
performed without delay, 


* * * * ca * 


Phyllis Stone went Wome'with her disappointment, 
and it was a sore disappointment to her to think 
that George Graham was‘tngaged to’ be’ matried, for 
the confidentislagént '’s daughter had made‘a great 
mistake, and givén hini het heart, without being cer- 
tain of obtaining hig’oW# in return, 

There was sO. ethtagwbout Mr. Graham” quite dif- 
ferent to thé ote® mén Phyltis-knew, and the girl, 
who had tasted att? a¥pirations far abtve’ her sur- 
rounding, had lé¥ad‘ him’ all the more fof it; he 
had never paid héf attentions, névér addréised her 
a single complimi@ht. But Phyllis, who’ was'wont to 
crovs-exathiné . Lambley as't6 the” of her 
boarder—we meaty protsctor—had avdePtaiiied from 
that la@y that MY. Graham néV¥er’ visttéd where 
there were young ladies, never took thet ¢ in- 
terest in thé fair inhabitante‘of' Hi a Terrace 
who passed beforé his window, wéVer to'any 
formate friend, afd never whtte letter# (Johinon 
posted hi¥ corré#péndence), e€téept’ to hi¥' fathily, 
conséquetitly Phyllis bad cottétuied her hérd was 
fancy-free, and, if he did not ote particilarly’ atfout 
her, at least did not care for any offe élse ; atid on 
this fragile formation she hdd béeh building’ won: 
drous dream#s6f happiness, the chief of which wai 
their being 6 . and hér expressing heF willing: 
bees to wait for yeirs rather thin marry any one 


els& 

All these dreams were dispelled by” the’ sight of 
the photograph in Mr, Graham’s album, aff@his de- 
claration that its original was still more beautiful. 
Of course they were engaged. Men didn’t have 
girls’ pictures in their own private albums unless 
they were, Why, she had never given hers to Mr. 
Hawtree, although he had asked for it three times. 

The peor little ex-professor of music was woefully 
behind the age, as you, dear lady readers, must long 
since have discovered. It woult be « hard penalty 
for yon if her theory had been correct; and you the 
betrothed of the man in whose album your head 
ehanced to figure. Why, atthat rate the majority of 
you would have a startling number of adorers, and 
some favoured ones more engagement rings than they 
ones possibly wear on’ the third finger of the left 


and, 

Phyllis went home then in anything but a happy 
frame of mind, and for a little time she avoided No. 
27 most steadily, and displayed the most cruel 
neglect of her friend, Mrs. Lambley, and all this time 
Mr. Hawtree was a constant visitor, He paid Mrs. 
Stoné such kindly, sdn-in-law like, attentions, he 
listened so patiéntly to Mr. Stone’s views on lepal 
subjects, that both declared him charming. 

Then he took such pains to make himself agree- 
able ; he chose the subjects that Phyllis liked best, 
and always shared hér opinions. He leoked at her 
vo admiringly, bore with her 6 patiently when she 
snubbed him, that she began to be afraid Mri. 
Lambley mightn’t have been so wrong afterall. And 
he came to No. 9 for some other purpose than to pla 
cribbage with the master of thé house; or tell hie 
wifé the latest news. 

It’ certainly was nice to havé atiyone so arixious to 
lexse her, to feél herself of some importancé, and to 
now that a pait of gre ~ watched every glance 

of her bits ones; but Phyl is had an wnconquerable 
preferende for the brown-headed yoting giant at Mri. 
Lambley’s. One blunt. downright speect from him 
was mote to het than all Mr. Hawtree’s eldqtierice; 
and she set more store by sothe faded flowers he ha 

given her on Jane's wedding day than by the chatm- 
ing bouquets her adurirer néver failed to bring with 

im 

She'was sorry when she fonnd ont hd really ctred 
for her, for Phyllis was no cold-hoarted’ coquette ; 
still she did not know how to hint to him that all his 
efforts were usoless; she cotld not make hirt’ sé6 she 
preferred somebody else, because that somebody ela 
was never there when he cine. She could not go 
out to avoid him. because’ she had nowkere td go, 
Tacre seemed nothing for it-butto let matters take 
their course, 

Meanwhile, father and mother were ina grand state 
of delight. The suitor was just what they had de: 
sired, mot great wealth like Mr. Jenkins’, but a good 


osition, Wh ch they hal learned to consider better. 
Henry Haw'ree was an architect in good practice, and 
enjoyed, besides, a moderate private income. 


brage at his marriage, and there was little doubt his 
wife would haves happy, easeful home, and, in the 
fature, luxuries too. 

He was not mercenary; Phyllis’s pretty face had 
won his heart, and hé would not reqttire a portion 
with her. So Mr. Stone's carefdliy’hoaried wealth 
might go on accumulating, as hé “wished it to do 
till some day his daughter’s*yéuth was over, an 
riches cotild bring ial’ . At her 
father’s desth she # herself an heiress. 

But Mr: He strack with sadden 














what to say, ; 

Sle knew what he’ had come to tell 
her, and she wa té ‘hi#* telling it. He 
wondered how best tot wishes. 

She spoke first. 

“ Mr. Hawtréé, do° you évePeee anything of Mrs. 
Jevikins’?”’ 


“No.” he answeréelf; 
never beén mooted bet! “T have never 
entered her honsé sifite Hight; in fact, I never 
cared much for Mr. Jeiikt#¥} and only went there 
from curiosity to sue" hi#’ Wife. I owe her one godt 
thing, my introdtetio# te'you.”’ And he looked’ as 
bre he vataed thé¥ introduction very much 


Phytli# understood that look, and went on 
quickly : 

‘Tam very sorry. I should like to heve heard of 
her very much. I hope she is happy.” 

She hardly knew what she said. Her one desire 
was «+ gain time, and so engross her visitor that he 
= nd no opéting to speak ef the object'of his 
coming. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Hawtree; trying to recollect the 
Horuséy gossip, since it in her: “I don’t 
suppese they are a very happy couple. She married 
hiw for his money, and he her because he neetied # 
mistress for his house and a person to sit at the 
head of his table. They have“both got what they 
wanted,” 

**I should be very sorry if they were not happy,’’ 
said Phyllis, sadly. 

“ Why, Miss Stone, you o@n’t be fond of her?” 

“IT was once, I had known her so long; we had 
gtown up together ; besides she was not always as you 
saw her. When she was engaged to Mr. Scarem she 
was very different.” 

“T don’t admire the name. I suppose that was 
before the advent of Mr. Jenkins ?” 

“ Yes.’’ < 

“And the money decided the matter. I hate a 
mercenary woman. It is the one thing I could never 
get over.” 

‘*Yes, so do I, only,” with a strange interitness, 
very often it is the man’s fault.’’ 

“That Ican’t understand. I should have thought 
he was the victim. A man cannot help beifig rich.” 

‘But hecan help asking s woman to marry hfth 
if he is net sure she cares fof him. It is ptacing 
temptation in her way. If Mr. Jenkins had not 
asked Jane to be his wife slié would neéveF have 
broken off with Mr. Searex’..” 

“You are taking rather a low standard of you? sex. 
What oun be the temptation to marry a man when 
they don’t care for him?” 

“IT dippose they think it will cote'in ttine, 
Some would refuse, I know; but-still, you se¢, they 
lose a friend even then, and it is very hard'to los 
one’s friends.” 

Mr. Hawtree did not understand the turn the con- 
versntion had taken ; he only thought how well she 
argued,and how pretty she looked in her sxgéness. 
He said, warmly: 

“Tam sure you will never lose any friends worth 
the name I should like to be sotiething more than 
a friend, or one nearer to you than the rest.” 

She blushed crimson, 

“Will you be my brother? I should have liked 
a brother like “we somuch. If you will think of 
ime as your little sister that will give mea sort of 
right to like you, and be proud of you,” 


} for the subject had 





‘Phere were no parents or guardians to take um- 


He looked at her earnestly, It was a bitter dis- 


} titich to grow quickly 
— ' He was 


she said. Those blue eyes would never shine with 
love-light ; never for him, at least. 

“* Yes,’? went on Phyllis. quickly, as though sh® 
feared he would interrupt her. “I have no brothc" 
and you have no sister, that seems to draw us to- 
gether, and so we will be great friends, and somo 
day, when you have found someone very beautifvl 
and clever, atid are going tobe married, I will be 
very fond of her ifsh» will let me.” 

She held out het little hand as though to decil® 


Sas? the compact. 


Phytlié’ must’ have been a very artless girl or she 
hever cotld have’ maidewuch-« proposal. She knew 
little of theé«world and its ways, quite ignored 
s00i  butshe did know that Henry Haw- 

of the best friends she had, and she did 
ft lose him, only he’ cared for her a little 
difféten tly; and she wotld not deceive him any 
Dat she said, siniply, just what she thought, 

listéner Wad'too traethestted himself not to 


“hit, but did not 
had cated for her too 
changed relation- 
at that moment he 
Man Whd at* some future timo 
i ; white fingers. 
fon” of the person 


ly. 
‘Phyllis, simply, 


.| sé the Sincerity of her words: 










He tovie the hati s8@ 
inftiediately let it’ gov 





will 

blushing still moe leone 

He shook his head. 

“ You say so noW; but! Witawyowmeet with some- 
one who——”’ 

“T have met 
* Bat he hasnev’ 4 

Hawtree eatd never » word; svt he almost erushe? 


her smiafl fein his‘¢lasp. 
Pregen ¢ off: 
“By “IL have liad an offer to go and 


#uperintend® re¥toration of a cathedral in the 
north ; I sball go.” 
ye It — eat in a — 
. tr ¢ pattictlarly care abou ornsey, 
‘your admiration for Mrs. Jenkins. Yes, 
thin I shall go.” 


“Oh, very soon. I don’t suppose I shall be ablo 
to get over here again before, but you will make my 
exouses to your parents. I daresay I shall be away 
thrée’ months,” 

*T think you will havea charming trip.” 

**Look here, Phyllis,” he said, using her name 
for the first time, “ you know pretty well why I 
came here to-day,-and I honour and respect my all 
the more’ for not’ allowing me to say ib; but re- 
member one thing, child, wherever I am, there’s 
noting T world not do to serve you. While I live 
you have one staunch friend, and if ever you are in 
trouble, only tell mé, and I will setve youas faith- 
fally and troly as the brother you bave called me.” 

She did not say any wofds, but she looked ap at 
him gratefully, with a tearful mist about her blue 
eyes. 

Henry was repaid. 

** And so you've had Mr. Hawtree here, Phyllis,” 
otied Mrs. Stoné'on her return an hour later. “‘ What 
@i4 he say? iehe coming to-morrow ?”’ 

For theday was’ Saturday, and Henry had grown 
into thé habit of spending his Sandaye in Hibernia 


No, mother, he is going away. He only came to 
say good-bye. He was very to miss you,’’ an- 
swered her daughter, with a slight variation of the 
truth, yeaah, ander the circumstances, we wil! 


er. 

“ Going away!’ cried Mrs. Stone, horror-struck. 
** Have you qtarrelled with him, Phyllis ?” 

“Not atall; we parted excellent friends, but ho 
has an excellent offer to north, to superintend 
the restoration of a Cathedral. It may be most 
advantageous'to him in his profession; it would 
have been « thousand pities to refuse.’’ 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Stone, rather tamely, for 
she could not find fault with such practical ntotives, 
and yet would have rather Mr, Hawtree had de- 
parted a# het proniised son-in-law, “‘only people 
will talk, and——’’ 

* What should they talk about?” 

Why, child, all Walworth’s knowf for weexs 
that you wére to marry him, and——” 

“Then Walworth know too muth, mother: Hoe 
never asked mé, atid I do not believé he means 
te ” 

© Yot réally are’ the niost provokiti¢ girl I ever 
saw !’’ cried Mra. Stone, her patience worn out by 
this speech. “Talk about’ boys being difficult to 
sean half-a-dozen boys would not give the the 
trouble you do. You turn up your nose at Mr. 
Jenkins, you persuade your poor father to go to.an 
endless expense to humour your whims, and then 


” she whispered ‘ 
” 





appointment to him, for he saw she meant just what 


you let this young man ‘slip throngh. your fingers! 
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What fault could you find with him, I should like to 
know ?”” 

‘‘None whatever. 
friend.” 

“Rubbish! you liked him quite well enough to 
marry him, You will be an-old maid to a certainty, 
Phyllis.” 

‘1 think I shall.” , 

And then she went and locked herself into her 
own room, and cried as though her heart would 
break. 

Yet her mother really loved her,.and would have 
done much to make her happy, only she did not 
understand her, and. if she had, what good could 
she have done ? 

The next day was Sunday, and when the Stones 
were seen walking down Hibernia Terrace tochurch, 
without the handseme. young man tho neighbours 
were so accustomed to see in their train, these good 
people were, of course, properly astonished. Was 
the affair off ? 

Had she refused him? or had he-only been play- 
ing with her? 

Bout Mrs, Stone had not lived so many years in 
Walworth without teaching her neighbours the 
difficult lesson of minding their own business, sono 
one ventured om any remark or question im her 
hearing, but the fair gossips made upfer this denial 
as soen as she wasout. of earshot for the rest. It 
was remarked thatshe hardly spoke to her daughter, 
who looked grave and, pale, while Mr. Stone walked 
full ten yards ahead of his family, and seemed ab- 
sorbed im his own reflections. : 

Ail through that day Phyllis slowly realised what 
she had done. 

Her mother’s short, caustic speeches, and her 
father’s averted looks, told her how they condemned 
her conduet, and for herself, sho had voluntarily 
sent away the ouly person who cared for her, or 
seemed capable of understanding her. 

His absence made a great biank in their little 
circle; all the greater one because her parents 


I like him very much, as a 


would do nothing to close up the void, and seemed ' 


bent on punishing her for creating it. 

She was a spoilt child, and never before, save in 
the affair of Mr. Jenkins, had any unkind words 
been said to her at home. 

She seemed to have lost the old heedless gaiety 
which shook off care. 

Presently, after tea, she went upstairs, threw on 
a hat and shawi, and stepped out to church. 

She did not go to the edifice where Sunday morn- 
ing after Sunday morning she had accompanied her 
parents from a child. 

She did not feel inclined to listen to an hour's 
sermon and the nasal singing of charity children. 
She went a little farther to a chureh,apecially con- 
demned by her father as ‘‘ Popiah,” where she was: 
not likely to meet anyone she knew, and the 
gloriously reudered Easter music would present re- 
ligion at its brightest side. 

Coming out, when she stood once more in the 
busy street, a surprise awaited her. 

George Graham advanced to speak to her. 

Phyilis hardly knew whether to be giad or sorry. 
She nad not seen him since the January night al- 
iuded to, and now she had believed him: far away, 
spending the Eastertide.with that favoured girl, who 
was more beautiful even than her photograph. 

Ile greeted her a little stiffly, inquired politely for 
her parents, then he waited, making no attempt to 
go en, until Pnyltis marvelled: 


“*Hlad yon not better go round to the other |: 


door ?’—(men and women were carefully separated 
like goats and sheep at St. ——.)—Your: friend’ 
may be waiting for you there.” 

‘*T came alone, thank you, Mr. Graham. 
is waiting for me!’’ 

“ Alone!’’ he repeated, in surprise. ‘“ Why you 
are more than half an hour’s walk away from 
home !’? 

“Yes, I know it.” 

He set off to walk withher without farther com- 
ment. 

She was half indignant at his surprise, half 
grateful for his care. 

She determined to talk. Iti was so foolish that 
this man should have power to embarrass her, yet 
he had it, 

With him she was oftenest silent, and when she 
talked she had the happy knack of representing 
herself at her worst. 

“T wae so surprised to see you, Mr. Graham,” 
with a feeble imitation of her old gaiety, ‘* I made 
sure you had gone home for the holidays.” 

“Yon made too sure, Miss Stone; I nope to go 
at Whitsuntide. You cannot hava becn more sur- 
prised to see me than I to meet you.” 

“Ts it ko very extraordiiary teat I should go to 
church ?”” 

“It is extraordinar that you shonld choose to g2 
alone to a church a considerable distance from your 


No one 





| 


house, which neither you nor your family attend. 
I wonder Mr. Stone approves of it,’’ he added, 
rashly. aie 

“© He knows I know my way,” she said, lightly, 
* besides it’s not dark, there are the street lamps.” 

Graham was silent. ; 

These two seemed to have the most unhappy gift 
of provoking each other. 

Phyllis repented of her implied falsehood. 

“You mustn’t blame papa, he ditin’s know I was 
coming !” 

“Then why didyou come ?” asked Graham, plea- 
santly. ‘Surely you have not become so- suddenly 
religious as to deem it an indispensable duty. Be- 
sides there are other churches nearer.” 

“ T came because it’s so dull at home,’’ said Miss 
Stone, frankly, ‘it’s not a bit like our other Sun- 
days. Papa is asleep, and- mamma, reading; my 
tabby cat has runaway, and I really couldn’t bear 
it any longer!’’ 

A luckless speech, since Graham was perfectly 
aware that Mr. Hawtree usually spent Sundays at 
No 9, and immediately conciuded his absence 
caused Phyllia’s dejection, 

‘*T daresay such a state of things must be rather 
dismal, yet it isn’t always so, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘T hope it won’t be; I think many days like this 
would kill me. I seemed to have lived a week since 
breakfast time.” 

“Let ua hope you may not have manythen. I 
trust that next Sunday. the cat won’t run away, Mr. 
Stone will keep awake, and your mamma not. read, 
then you will be bappy..” 

“T wish, you wouldn’t laugh at me!” 

* Miss Stone, I was.ncver Jess inclined for merri- 
ment.’ 

‘“Nor I,’ said Phyllis, sadly. ‘ Well, we mnat 
make.an, effort. How is Mrs. Lambiey ?” 

“ Flourishing. I is astonishing how her spirits 
have,improved.aince Jane married and. 
out to the South Sea Islands! She positively only 
sighs fourteen times a day, and I haven’t heard of 
her little whims for ever so long.” 

**T wonder she is not anxious about Jane?” 

‘* She is happy in losing her. Noone knows how 
Mrs. Jenkins tyrannised over her mother. By-the- 
bye, do you ever hear anything of the bridal pair?” 

“ Not directly, Lasked a friend of mine yestor- 
day, and he said they were not too happy.” 

** & most extraordinary remark, Miss Stone; no 
two peopleever yet were too happy in this world!” 

“« How critical you are. I thought it an excellent 
description ; I understood it at once!’ 

** Naturally.” 

* What: do you mean?” 

‘“‘ That it is natural you should understand Mr. 
Hawtree’s observations better than [ do, since you 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance ana I have 
not!” 

** How did you guess it was Mr. Hawtree-?”” 

** That is my secret.” 

“ You would like him very much if you did know 
him,” said Phyllis, tactlessly. “* He is so gay and 
agreeable, he amuses us.all.” 

Graham lost all patience with her. He could not 
a to the praises. of the man he. called his 
rival. 

* We have not known each other very long, Miss 
Stone, stili I hope you will not refuse to ailow me 
to offer youa friend’s congratulations on your en- 
gagement!” 

oor Phyllis! 
“Tam not engaged—that is, I~thank you !—but 


**T have been too premature,” he said, stiffly. 
* Pardon me, I was aware the event had not been 
publicly announced, st#li——” 

Phyllis did not hear the rest of his specch, and it 
is very doubtfal if he finished it at all. 

He walked with her in silence to her gate, raised 
his hat, apparently did not see her offered hand, 
and passed on to No. 27. 

“ Affectation!’ he muttered. “I thought she 
would have been more outspoken:””’ 

And after that he did not see her again for a 
long time, eo long that at last he inquired of Mrs. 
Lambley: 

““What has become of Miss Stone? she never 
comes here now,” 1 

“She is not at home, poor dear!’’ said Mra. 
Lambley, in the most commiserating tone. of woe. 

“Indeed ! and when is she to be married 2” 

** Never, that I know of !’ cried the widow ,full 
of indignation. “And if a judgment don’t fall on 
that deceiving creature that paid her such atten- 
tions and seemed to wurship the ground she walked 
on, why it ought.’’ 

“You don’t mean that the engarement is off be- 
tween her and Hawtree ?” 


“Tt never was on, so Mrs, Warm’s says, and she 


| lives at No. 10, andis Mrs, Stone’s best. friend— 
though I must say Phyllis might have been more | 


em, wont. 





open with me herself! The man hasn’t been near 
the place since March, and he went off without 
proposing !’’ 

‘* The scoundrel!’’ muttered Graham, “ to deceive 
a-child like her, who believed in everything and 
everybody |”? 

‘* Well,’ continued Mrs. Lambley, who dearly 
loved a gossip over her neighbour's doings, * folks 
do say that Mrs. Stone took it remarkably hard, and 
beixg a nasty temper, vented her disappointment 
on Phyllis; anyhow, she grew tired of being at 
home, and go she’s gone !” 

* Run away ?” asked Graham, horror-struck. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Lambley, in a tone 
of delighted mystery, “‘ maybe ; anyhow Mrs. Stone 
will hardly mention her name, though they do say 
the father gave his consent, and saw her off him- 
pelf!' Dear, dear, it’s a thousand pities that wicked 
creature trifled with her! I shouldn’t be «x bit-sur- 
a if she died!’’ continued the widow,- cheer- 
fully. 

** But surely she came to say. good-bye to you?” 

“* No, she didn’t; I shonld never have known she 
was gone, if, Johnson hadn’t seen. her in a cab with 
two large boxes labelled ‘ Misa Stone, passenger.’ ” 

“ Passenger! where to ?’” asked Graham, quickly. 

“Oh, Bromley, or Bayswater, or Balham; John« 
son wasn’t sure which; she doesn’t read quickly, 
but it certainly began with a B!’ was the vague 
reply. ‘ What’s the good of being pretty, when 
that girl with her baby face and blue. eyes goes 
through so.much:troubie ?”’ 

‘+The parents ought to have been ashamed: of 
themselves,’ was the prompt reply; ‘“ they shonld 
never have let this man come to their house without 
knowing more abouthim, They could have found 


out his: character fast enongh if only they had taken, 


the troubleito make proper inquiries.”’ 

‘* Well, people say he’s’ enormously rich ;, the 
money must have tempted them. They have,vone 
to spare themselves, though they have made their 
house so spick and,span!’’ 

‘* But what ie she.doing at the place beginning 
witha B? Whoisshe with? What is the object 
of her being there?” 

“T don’t know!” 

*§ Poor victim of their avarice!’’ 

“Well, as to that,’ said Mrs. Lambley, who 
began to. find him too desponding even for her. 
* She’s young yet, youknow, and though of course 
it’s all very dreadful, still she might get over it!”’ 

But this reflection held not the slightest consola- 
tion for George Graham. 


(Tode Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Psrrorgvm For BALpNESss.—Persons afflicted 
with baldness will be glad to bear that a luxuriant 
growth of hair maybe produced by a very simple 
process, described by Consul Stevens in his report on 
Nicolaef for the past vear, which has just been issued, 
In the summer of 1875 Consui Stevens’s a:tention 
wae drawn to several ouses of baldness among bul- 
locks, cows and oxen, and the loss of manes and 
tales among horses. A former servant of the con- 
sul’s, prematurely bald, whose duty it was to trim 
lamps, had a habit of wiping his petroleum. 
besineared hands in the scanty locks which remained 
tohim; and after three. montis of lamp-trimming 
experience, his dirty habit procured for him a much 
finer head of glossy black hair than he ever possessed 
before in his recolleevion. Struck by this remark- 
able occurrence, Cunsub Stevens tried the rewedy 
on two retriever spaniels that had become suddenly 
bald, with wonderful success. His experience, 
therefore, induced him to suggest it to the owner of 
several black cattle affected as above stated, and 
whilo it stayed the spread of the dise.se among ani- 
mals in the same sheds and stables, it effected a 
quick and radical cure on theanimals attacked. The 
petroleum should be of the most refined American 
qualities, rubbed in vigorously and quickly with the 
palm of the hand, and applied at intervals of three 
days, six or seven times in all, except in the case of 
horses’ tails and manes, when wore applications may 
be requisite. 
sation in hairdressing circles, pasicularly among 
wig and chignon makers. 

Two Harmiess DosEs THAT MAKE One Porson. 
—Chlorate of pota-sium and iovide of potassium are 
both entirely harmless iu suitable doses. Further. 
more, these two salts do not. react upon each other 
in solution, even at a boiling heat. Yet it nas been 
proved that, when they are administered together, 
they do combine in the stomach, producing ivdate 
of potassium, which is pois»uous, M. Meis: ns found 
thar dogs could take. the chlorace, or iodiue, iu doses, 
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from five to seven grammes, with impunity; but that 
a mixture of the two kiiled them in a few days, with 
the symptoms of poisoning by iodate of potassium. 
This combination must therefore be avoided. In- 
deed, as a general rule, the chlorate is so uustable 
and so ready to give up its oxygen, that it cannot be 
safe y combined with any substance capable of oxi- 
dation. 

A WONDERFUL new invention is whispered about 
in artistic circles. It is said that by a clever ar- 
rangement of photography aud lithography, and by 
meaus of a new process, a picture can be copied from 
the original, tint by tint, and almost brushmark by 
brusbmark, and that when the copy is completed you 
canuot tell which is the original and which the spu- 
rious one. In proof of this statement copies of draw- 
ings upon wood are being circulated with the grain- 
ing of the wood almost precisely like the original. 

Cremation is done for, A chemist has discovered 
@ process by which the human body may be reduced 
to a delightful perfume at a ridiculously small cost, 
and in an inconceivably short space of time, 

A nau tide is predicted for the 29th, and though 
the Metropolitan Board and the Lambeth Vestry are 
still squabbling as to who shall pay, the Vestry has 
wisely set to work raising embaukments aud build- 
ing new walls to keep the river out. 

idgssrs. Mauser, the inventors of the Mauser rifle, 
have constructed a pistol on the same principle, and 
likewise bearing their name, which is now being 
practically tested in the Prussianarmy. If approved, 
it is intended to take the place of the revolver in the 
hands of officers in the mounted services. It appears 
that the presentation of an official report on the 
merits of various kinds of revolvers has been post- 
poned in order to admit of the new pistol being 
previously tested. Whether the palm be awarded 
to the pistol or to a species of revolver for the par- 
ticular purpose in view, the Mauser pistol, which has 
a grooved barrel, is considered a valuable new type 
of light firearm. On its behalf it is contended that 
revolvers are both too complicated in their construct- 
tion and too little to be relied upon for true shots, 
and that at best they are superior to the pistol ouly 
ina mélée, where rapidity of firing is of moment. 
But in hand-to-hand fighting it is argued that fire- 
arms are outof place. At adistance, when acorrect 
aim is of more importance than quick firing, the 
pistol is believed to be the more valuable weapon. 

SuNKEN VEssELS.— Where aship has been wrecked 
aand sunk to depths beyond the reach of divers, but 
remains Ov @ sandy or stroug bottom without having 
fallen over on its side, it may be recovered, M. 
‘Toselli thinks, by a method which he describes (with 
figure) in “ La Nature,” the means used being a 80- 
called aerhydric chain, consisting of cylinders of 
strong impermeable cloth connected together by 

copper tubes ; (when inflated they are like a string 
of large sausages). The engineer who has to direct 
the work goes down in M. Toselli’s marine mole, 
which he can move about at his will, guided by sight 
through its windows; and from which he commu- 
nicates with the vessel above. By bis direction a 

‘number of automatic grapnels are lowered to the 
wreck and fix themselves at various points round its 
circumference. ‘Their ropes terminate above in 
buoys, and these mark out the position of the ship. 
Then a stronger grapnel is lowered to some point 
(say the base of the mast), and with this is con- 
nected the aerliydric chain, which the vessel above 
then commences paying out round the group of buoys, 

-go that it is wound several times round the wreck 
below. By means of a steam-driven air compres- 
sion pump the cylinders are inflated, till at length 
the difference between the weight of this inflated 
chain, and that of the volume of water displaced by 
it is sufficient to raise the ship, which may then be 
brought to port for repairs. 








A SNAKE SHOW IN CALCUTTA. 


“Tp was early in the morning—not, however, 
before the snakes, which were in a series of wire- 
covered boxes, were awake and lively—that we were 
shown,” says a correspondent, “into a stone-floored 
room some twenty feet long and twelve broad. In the 
boxes were the strongest and deadliest snakes in 
India: pythons, ophiophagi, cobras, korites, Russell 
snakes, and many others, ‘I'he Hindoos who had 
charge of them were two slim, wiry, little men, nade 
to the waist, as most of their countrymen are, They 
wore neither gloves nor had any other protection, 
and had no instrument of any kind in the place, 

“ After showing the varied collection under their 
care, they proceeded to open the python cage, and one 
of them, putting his head in, seized a monster ser- 





pent and threw him upon the floor close to our feet. 
‘The python objected to such treatment, and began 
to hiss, making at the same time a vigorous effort 
to rise. But the snake-keeper was waiting for this, 
and no sooner did that huge, shining back begin to 
curve than the keeper put out his hand, and, seizing 
the creature’s tail, pulled it back with a jerk. In- 
stantly the python was powerlcss—hissing, but un- 
able to move; the more he struggled, the more 
tenaciously did the keeper hold his tail, explaining 
meanwhile that so long as the reptile was controlled 
in that fashion there was no danger of its doing mis- 
chief ; then, just as its rage was becoming ungovern- 
ablo, the man lifted it quickly, and with a jerk 
deposited it in the box. Its companion was taken 
out in a similar manner, and slapped and buffeted 
till, throughout its entire length, some twelve feet, 
it quivered with passion, but all to no purpose ; it, 
too, was replaced in the cage, and shut up to hiss at 
its lo‘sure, 

** The fact that an ophiophagus is in the Regent’s 
Park Zvological Gardens, London, rendered the next 
exhibition more interesting, although it may be 
doubted whether the sudden throwing into so small 
a room of a snake seven feet long was agreeable to 
the visitors. However, there was really no danger, 
for the venomous creature was so completely in its 
keeper’s power that we had nooccasion to fear. One 
bite from the reptile and any one of us would have 
been dead in five minutes, for it was exceptionally 
strong and lively ; tut it was no more able to bite us 
than the little mongoose caged outside the door. 
Up rose its head, out came its slithering tongue, its 
eyes dilated, its huge throat swelled, and all seemed 
ready fora desperate attack, when the keeper struck 
the reptile’s mouth with the back of his hand, and be- 
fore it could striks him, had seized it just.under the 
head. Then it struggled, but only to get away—it 
had met that native before, and did notatall approve 
of histreatment. Its tongue might move in and 
out as often as it pleased, but all to no purpose; and 
when the cage was opened, it slunk in.”’ 








THE prospects of Dark Blue at the coming race 
are by no means bright. Towing path there none; 
the whole country round is a broad lake; in fact, the 
last new joke is to call Oxford *‘ Spires and Pond.” 
By way of aggravating the situation there is adam 
running three-fourths of the way across the strgam, 
whereby a regulr mill race is created and navigation 
rendered perilous, especially to smaller craft, when 
the Eights are sweeping down, There are some 
seventeen or eighteen of these, and the *‘ coaches,” 
spare neither voice nor language. Meanwhile the 
late plague of rain and immoderate waters prevents 
any coaching from the bank, which is so essential 
to success. 
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CONCLUSION. 


TWENTY years have rolled away, with little change 
to Daisybourne ; but how great the changes among 
the mirthful company who drew partners on St. 
Valentine's lottery, twenty-four years ago, in the 
great hall of Vernon Grange! 

Good Mrs, Bland rests peacefully bencath the great 
churchyard yow-tree, her pleasant memory occa- 
sionally recalled by the elder servants at the Hall, 
when recurring festivals awaken recollectious of her 
maternal rule which made service pleasure. 

A less pleasant personage, too, had, as his some- 
what lofty and ostentatious tombstone, adorned with 
a chubby cherub and palm-branches, standing clear 
beside the church entry told us, “ departed this life.” 
This was, so said the ep:taph: 


EruRAIM EBENEZER JARVIS, of this parish. A kind 
parent and exemplary husband, to whose memory 
this stone is erected by his sorrowing relict: 


** He’s gone before, where all must go, 
And left us here to grief and woo,” 





All this, out of the stonecutter’s own head, wag 
done at the expense of Martha, who admiuistcred to 
Ephraim Jarvis's worldly estate and effects, which 
were pretty considerable, and who, having sold the 
goodwill and business for a few hundreds to an 
enterprising mercer, had now retired to a pretty 
little private house. 

Here, in company with half a dozen congenial cats, 
a spiteful parrot, aud a misanthropic marmoset mon- 
key, did Martha spond her days iu scandal, tea, feed- 
ing, aud nursing her four-footed and feathered pets, 
and starving and illusivg the unlucky servant wench 
who, for the time being (seldom more than three 
months) had the misfortune to be driven by necessity 
to take her scanty wages. 

As to poor Millicent, whose patrimony she had 
appropriated, we shall record her fortuues in tho 
proper place, 


* * * * * 


There is a spacious mansion recently erected on 
the brow of an eminence a mile out of Daisy bourne, 
on the Station road. A pillared and pedimented 
portico forms the centre of two pilastered aud stwe- 
coed wings, with many windows, surmounted by 
bold cornices and balustrades, and so elaborately 
ornamented with sculpture as to be at once heavy and 
tasteless. Still, it was what the architect called “an 
imposing fabric.” : 

The village was rife with gossip about the magni- 
ficence of its as-yet-untinished suites of drawing- 
rooms, ante-rooms, reception-rooms, picture-gallery, 
and outbuildings, which, according to the describus, 
“ made the Old Grange look like nothing at all” Woe 
may pity their taste, as we have already described 
the fine ancestral home of the Vernons, and decline 
the task of contrast or cemparison. ‘Trains of con- 
tractors’ cart were carrying and shooting ballast on 
the new roads forming all over the once grassy 
eminence, and troops of navvys were at work in the 
newly-formed park. And for whom was all this toil 
and labour? We shall sce. 

Jonathan Brinsley no longer dwelt in the six- 
roomed villa in Chorlton Road. He had prospered 
exceedingly, and now ranked with the magnates of 
the land. Indeed a book had been written, wherein 
Jonathan was praised with fulsome adulation among 
“ self-made men,” and as “the architect of his owu 
fortune.” 

We left Jonathan, Brinsley principal clerk in a 
Manchester paper factory. Now it so happened that 
among his duties Jonathan paid frequen: visits to the 
port of Liverpool to purchase material for the mills ; 
his punctuality, diligence and shrewdness had made 
him well known andrespocted among the merchants, 
and his position was supposed to point to a junior 
partnership in the firm which employed him, but its 
chief was a niggard and a money grubber, and 
Jonathan dearly felt that his services were inade- 
quately remunerated. 

At this time foreign rags, the principal stay of tho 
paper manufacture, became scarce and ruivously 
dear. On ono of his journeys a merchant called 
Jonathan aside, and asked his opinion of a sample 
of an important fabric, informing him that a grass, 
of which he exhibited a sample, was the staple of 
its manufacture. Jonathan perceived and criticised 
its defects in colour, make, and coarseness, but while 
condemning its imperfections took care to push his 
inquiries as to price, place of production, and the 
quantity procurable. Satisfied on these points ho 
took home the specimens, and for many a thoughtful 
night and busy day occupied himself in experiments 
upon bleaching, macerating and preparing the new 
vegetable fibre. He saw golden visions of success; 
obtained, as his high character for probity easily 
enabled him to do, the assistance of a large capitalist, 
and, to the surprise and chagrin of his employers, 
respectfully left their service, the possessor of a 
patent, and the proprietor of a new milland machinery 
which soon earned its tens of thousands per annum 
for the now flourishing firm of Brinsley and Co. 

In due time, for all prospered with Jonathan, 
his pile of warehouses and range of counting-houses 
were among the largest in Manchester, where such 
commercial concerns most abound. He was suc- 
cessively a town councillor, alderman, mayor; and in 
this office his lady, the erewhile Martha Langdale 
of our story, now a portly matron, was Jed out by a 
noble duke for the first dance at a state ball, while 
Jonathan entertained royalty,iu the person of the 
Prince Consort, at a state dinner in the Town Hall 
on the occasion of laying the foundation stoxe of a 
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public hospital, whereof Sir Jonathan Brinsley (for 
the honour of knighthood followed quickly) was 
vice-president, his royal guest being patron and first 
president of the noble charity. 

Shakspere says: “Some men are born great, 
others achieve greatness, and some have greatuess 
thrust upon them,” 

Despite the laudation of the biographer of Sir 
Jonathan we demur, and we are not cynical, to placing 
him in the first or second category of great men. 
Jonathan’s greatness came of his wealth and his 
wealth alone; for although he was honest, upright, 
and perhaps just in all his dealings, he was not at 
heart liberal, generous, sympathetic, kind, or, in its 
true sense, benevolent. 

However, the balance in his own bank (be was 
& director) enabled him to write down a larger sum 
after his name than any but a millionnaire could 
dare to give on occasions of advertised subsoription 
lists. 

Martha was a good woman, so far as her nature 
went. She rejoiced, and was proud of her husband’s 
success, performed her duties as the mother of a 
family with scrupulous care; yet she soon, in her 
husband’s esteem, rose to the purse-proud dignity 
which he thought becoming to the lady of Sir Jona- 
than Brinsley. 

In fact, as they grew older, ‘my lady ” devoted 
herself to the exclusive care of her large household 
and her children. This to Sir Jonathan, 
whose self-esteem and self-belief became truly Peck- 
sniffian, as continuous saccess inflated him with the 
belief that fortune was at his command from his 
superior gifts aud functions, became first irksome, 
then provoking, and, at last, intolerable. 

He began to look upon Martha as a mere clod, 
incapable of refining and sublimating into the help- 
meet and glory-sharer of sogreata man. Nay, his 
arrogance was mortified that the adulation and 
golden self-worsnip which he received from syco- 
phante and timeservers, was changed when he went 
bome to calm and fair appreciation of the power and 
value of excessive wealth, and he himself talked to 
ea in the days when he was collecting clerk and 
buyer toa now second-rate firm. 

He did not believe that Jonathan Brinsley, the 
clerk, and Sic Jonathan, the bank-director, etc., etc., 
were the same person, which, unluckily, Martha 
never lost sight of. 

Hence Sir Jonathan, whose ostentatious pride wasin- 
aatiable, became formally and studiously polite. My 
lady, too, presided stiffly at the plate-loaded dinner- 
table, retired with the viands, received her husband’s 
guests formally inthe drawing-room, and bade them 
good night at an early honr to visit the governess’s 
room, and go thence to her separate chamber. 

Sir Jonathan himself repaired to his own apart- 
ment, as became so great a personage, in solitary 
dignity, save the accompaniment of a powdered 
lacquey, who bore a silver candelabrum with wax 
lights. We had forgot, he had aleo a frequent com- 
panion, which did not improve his amiability, in a 
sharp twinge of gout as a remiuder of calipash and 
Ps ga and tke old port of many a corporation 
east. 

And thus, though no outward sign betrayed it to 
the world, their cool estrangement hung by a slender 
ee of duty, instead of the lifelong bond of wedded 
ove, 

And the large house on the hill was to be the 
future almost palatial residence of the Brinsleys, 
where, in splendid juxury, and amid all the enjoy- 
ments that unbounded wealth can purchase, dwelt 
the parvenu millionnaire, and his unambitious lady 
in unloving incompatibility. 


There is a clematis-covered cottage in a winding 
dell, from the rustic porch of which you can see, 
through the lofty elms dotted with rooks’ rests, the 
great, staring, white structure of Brinsley Hall. 
if you turn your gaze in another direction, from the 
same stand-point, you may descry, following the 
line of the browner beeches, the curling smoke and 
the twisted chimneys of the battlemented and gabled 
old mansion of Vernon Grange. 

At the door sits a ‘‘ sonsie-cheeked’’ female, who 
may have seen some thirty or thirty-four summers, 
but quite belies the idea of forty-one having shone 
on the auricomeng wreath parted on her. full fore- 
head, and escaping behind in knots and curling locks 
down her sunbrowned neck, as scorning the restraint 
of the small saucer cap and binding riband that in- 
effectually strive to confine them, 

She is busied at her spinning-wheel with the old- 
fashioned distaff, and as the whirr of the simple 
machine goes on, she occasionally releases her right 
hand. This is for the purpose of giving a renewed 
rook to a wicker cradle by her side, wherein slum- 





bera a boy-baby that must have gained first prize at 
William Holland’s Woolwich show had such exhibi- 
tions then been. 

Bat hark! a sweet voice, with a savour rather of 
* woodnotes wild ’’ than the ‘‘ portamento da voce,” 
inculcated by a Garcia, a Crivelli, or a Strakosch, 
breaks upon the summer air: 


** Who'll come with me to the woods. among 
The vaks with ivy overhung ? 

Who'll come with me where cowslips grow, 
And yellow primrose flowers do glow? 


“There the redbreast hops along, 

And cheers the trav’ler with his song; 
There the woodspite screams so shrill, 
And taps the tree with sounding bill. 


‘There the jays their clamours make, 
There the hare starts from the brake; 
And from well-trod stubbles nigh 

Is heard the gun and plovers’ cry. 


“Tis here I'd live where I'd die, 
Blest with his love and——” 


“ Hillo! hallo!’’ sounded through the wood, and 
five or six, there might be seven, curly-headed young: 
sters rushed out of the cottage with such irrepressib 
glee that they nearly upset their mother’s spinuing- 
wheel, together with ‘* baby, cradle and all,” had it 
not been for Dolly Armstrong’s securing hand. 

“Hoity! toity! children! are you all mad? 
Where’s your manners you learnt at school ?” 

There was no more question, for at that moment 
came in sight Dolly Armstrong's eldest boy, a stal- 
Wart youth of eighteen, verging close upon manhood, 
and well nigh of the statureand good looks of his 
father and uamesake, when he led his mother up the 
aisle of baisybourne church. He had promised a 
whole rabbit-gkin to each of his four sisters to “‘ wrap 
baby bunting in,” and behold, that number of milk- 
white little burrowers hang noses downward in his 
left hand. 

“ Whatever osn that Lawyer Sheepskin want wi’ 
your father, Robin? He’s been up here since you 
went out, and he’s so precious full o’ secrets, and 
winks and oods, yere can never make him out 
rightly. He esya there’s all sorts 0’ good luck in 
store for me, but I told him I didn’t much care about 
the luck nor the money that was got by lawsuiting ; 
and he laughed and said I was just right.” 

“T'll just step down to the village,” said Robin. 

“ Ay, do,’ said his mother, and see about what it 
ia, for Dolly was not without a spice of woman’s 
curiosity. 

The young man fired his gun in the air, at which 
the smaller fry shouted, and depositing it in the gun- 
rack strode away tothe village, first fortified by a 
glass of home-brewed. ‘There he found anwonted 
commotion. Lawyer Sheepskin had perused the 
very brief will whereby old Simon Westrop had left 
his granddaughter and her husband coheirs in the 
cottage wherein he lived and died, and a similar one 
next door, for Dolly and her husband felt duly grate- 
ful, and had mourned the worthy octogenarian so 
long as one suitof funeral black lasted, 

But the cottage was infirm, like its late owrzer, 
and a thorough new thatch was required. The straw 
was brought, and the skilful roof-layer begun his 
work of stripping the old stuff. 

Scarcely had he cast down a few bundles to the utter 
scarement and dislodging of all sorts of mice, beetles, 
and spiders, when beneath the broad eaves he found 
a smail, square, flatish tin box. It was secured out- 
side with a small letter padlock, which defied his in- 
genuity to unfasten, 

Joe Wopstraw set off with his prize to the law- 
yer’s, as the authority to advise in acase of ‘ trea- 
suretrove.” On his way he looked in at the public- 
house, and, like many of his betters, discounted his 
reward by paying for and drinking a mug of beer. 
The consequence was, a strong escort of rustics, who 
had a thirsty presentiment of a reward which would 
oblige Johnny Wopstraw tostand a drink all round, 
Lawyer Sheepskin recoived the box as a customary 
right, declaring it part of the estate and effects of 
the deceased sexton, and, to the great disgust of the 
thirsty crowd, and the intense mortification oi Wop- 
straw informed him and them of the severe penalties 
of the law to which they wourd be iiable had they 
meddled with, concealed, or made away with, any 
property so found. 

**And be I to have noot for finding o’t ?” asked 
Jcbmny, with an injured air. 

** That’s as it may be, young man. At present it 
is fortunate you have acted honestly, or to-ro:row 
might have seen you in the county zaol.” 

Johnny Wopstraw almost wished he had tried 
tho terrors of the law ag he beard the growl of 








“Shame” from the throats of his mates, coupled 
with very strong declarations that the speakers 
* would ha’ seen the la’yer hanged afore he shud ha’ 
had withont gettin’ o’ summat.” 

These, however, were soun silenced by a yet more 
emphatic declaration of the law in such cases made 
and provided, coupled with a soothing declaration 
that the box, which belonged to Robin Armstrong, 
could only be opened in his presence. 

“ And you know, my men,”’ said the lawyer, with 
cheap generosity, ‘‘ what a good fellow he is if any 
does him a good turn.” 

A short pause brought the matter clearly to their 
slow comprehensions, and with an ‘aye, aye, be sure 
the la’yer knows best,” and a hearty cheer for good 
luck to Robin, and then, at a signal from their 
leader, ‘‘another for Dolly!’ and yet again 
*‘ another cur the kids!’ off went the crowd satis- 
fled that nobic. “if he had any luck, wud do the 
thing as is wight. 

These visitmo got rid of, we regret to say that the 
higt-telking Mr. Sheepskin “ Was, could be help it, 
a special attorney,” so he cogitated and turned and 
turned sha d:ass rings of the letter-lock. “ O-p-e-n,” 
“S b-u-t,’’ asa reverse; ‘ L-o-v-0,” ‘ S-i-m-o-n,’”’ 
“ W-e-s-t-r-o-p,” but no! the hasp was fast as ever. 
** R-o-b-i-n,’’ it was certainly looser; a bright. 
thought strack him, the short ‘‘&,”’ it was looser 
still. Had Lawyer Sheepskin been a Greek he 
would have been ready to cry ‘* Hureka!’’ but 
being merely a Yorkshireman he mattered half 
an oath that “he'd got it,” and turning round the 
letters forming ‘‘ D-o-l-l-y,” the brass cylinder fell: 
on his writing-table. 

The contents were few: athin red book, with 
“ Muggleton Savings Bank’’ in gold letters, con- 
tainiug pages of small sums with dates, each pago 
Crossed out when added up to thirty pounds, while 
an equal number of certificates of paying in to the 
Bank of England, and of warrant entitling holder to 
£3 163, 8d. per cent. per annum, greeted his 
eyes. 

The signatures of the !eg.\tees, whose names were 
endorsed on the book as ** My dear children Dollg 
and Robia Armstrovg,” was all that was required to. 
effect the trausfer of the property and casi balance 
to his clients, 

The rings were replaced, but as it had now become 
dusk, aud the law must move slowly, Mr. Sheepskin 
determined to ponder over his proceedings, and it 
was thus nearly noon the next day when he paid his 
mysterious visit to the gamekeeper’s cottage with. a 
Joseph-Adze-lika announcement of being able to 
diselose “something to your advantage,’ and, of 
course, to his own pr: fit. 

The cas! balance of some seventeen pounis ten 
in the box, Lawyer Sneepskin had just handed to the 
surprised Robiu Armstrong, wheu Robin the younger 
arrived, and to him also was communicated the 
astounding fact that her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Reducing the National Debs held about s. van 
hundred pounds (and interest) which they would pay 
over to Robin and Dolly, upon his obin’s, sole 
siguature; adding some gibberish abcu: her being a 
feme covert, without settlement of dow-y, and there- 
fore “incapable.” All which sorely puzzled poor Robin, 
who had never the slightest suspicion that his better 
half was “incapable ’’ of anything, either in law or 
love, and who was yet more dumbfounded at hearing 
she was classed by the law with “ infar ts, outlawz, 
and lunatics,” 

Nevertheless, the money was got, and straightway 


invested by Sheepskin in Consols, in t-ust to Robin « 


and to his wife for their joint and separate lives, with 
remainder over to their lawful children, 

So they were as hay:;y as the day is long; Robin’s 
pay and perquisites was ample for their modest wants, 
and with a surplus which they did not diminish but 
slightly increased, the balance of riches might fairly 
be struck in favour of Woodbins Crttage a against 
Brinsley Hall. 


* * * * * 


Last scene of all that ends this strange eventful. 
history. SAKSPKRE. 


In a dingy mewa, down o dirgy luno. leading 
laterally out of an old West-end square, once the 
mansions of the créme da la créme of society, and: 
still exhibiting the taruished glories of their former 
magnificence, stands a dirty beer-snop, once a public- 
house, the resort of the ratting and dog-fighting 
fraternity, and the miscalled sporting men arm wg the 
servants of the neighbouring aristocracy, 

We have seen Joe Straps, the sweetheart of the St. 
John’s Wood ‘slavey,” in the service of tne Hon. 
Spencely, years since Earl of Dashwood. 

Joe Straps ‘ing jilted Sallr, iad, empted by the 
bribe o. one thousand pour«c and a business, hag 
warried his erewhilo master’s mistress, 
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Debased by drink, torn by remorse, demented by 
passion, poor Millicent Jarvis, after twice forfeiting 
her small annuity by importuning his vengeful lord- 
ship, accepted Joe’s insidious proffer to “ make her 
an honest woman.”’ The indissoluble knot was tied, 
Joe was installed in the Windmill, of which he soon 
lost the spirit license, and changed its title to the 
Dog Billy, where he sold bad beer and “ jigzered ” 
gin to so desperate a set of ruffians, that he was 
actually uninterfered with by the police, except when 
some daring exciseman got him fined teu pounds for 
illicit trading. 

Such dens as Joe Straps’ are now impossible, but 
at the time we write of, whatever the control over 
public-houses, the license “to sell beer to be drunk 
on the premises,”—we had almost written “and 
to be drunk ’’—was to be had by a mere money 
payment to the Excise, 

‘This den, reeking with the fumes of stale tobacco, 
spilt beer and sawdust, and yet viler odours, was the 
domicile of the once beantiful Millicent Jarvis, the 
pride of Daisybourne. For a short time after her 
entry op the house, Millicest was known as the 
“dashing landlady,’”’ and on one occasion, in full 
fashionable co-tume, she ran down to Daisybourne 
impelled partly by vanity, and incited thereto by her 
greody husband, to whom she often enlarged upon 
her father’s respectability and wealth. 

Her arrival was soon known, and before she had 
time to write a letter in a private room at the Vernon 
Arms Millicent Searle had been recognised, despite 
her veil, and Mrs, Jarvis the second was fully pre- 
pared for her coming. Her ingenuity rose with the 
occasion. 

After an unusual bustle she discovered that the 
needful “ persian ” for lining Mre. Golightly’s cloak 
was not in stock, and that excellent customer most 
have it on Sunday, What was to bedone? Ste 
must herself set off for Muggleton, as there alone 
could the needful be obtained. 

Forbid. it gallantry, and also economy, for she 
threatened a “fly” from the Vernon Arms. So, 
Ephraim Jarvis went off out at the opposite end of 
the village, while the veiled Mrs. Straps made her 
way ‘down the High-street, and into the paternal shop, 
bearing with her the propitiatory letter, asking her 
father’s forgiveness. 

The boy was purposely placed in her way, and de- 
ceived by his answer, she handed him the momenrons 
letter. After ten minutes of suspense, wherein Mrs. 
Martha Jarvis spelt and respelt its contents, the 
youth returned with a verbal message to the effect 
that the bearer was to return to thé Vernon Arms, 
there to await the answer, 

Armed with her special certificate, the wrathful 
Martha was not long behind poor Millicent. The 
denouément was startling. Backed by the land- 
lady, by the wh: le of the females present, and amid 
the indignation of the outsiders, Millicent was driven 
from the Vernon Arms, and ultimately from the vil- 
lage; Martua, on behalf of her husband, declaring 
she should never “darken their doors aain.’’ 

Millicent Jarvis made one more experiment on her 
father, but ber letter came back with a couple of 
“ P.8.8.,” one from papa, disinheriting her for disobe. 

‘dience, the sécond from her delectavie stepmother, 
promising a like fate to all future missions, with the 
exception that they would be unopened, for the edi- 
tication of the Postoffice authorities. 

Millicent’s course was now downward, but why 
trace its melancuoly details. Her husband grew day 
by day ~ore brutal, and his frequent resorts to 
violence were notoriots in the neighbourtiood, the 
once pretty Millicent being seldom without an addi- 
tional black «ye. 

Down, down, lower in the scale, her husband was 
ejected by the brewer, and they were forced to hide 
their misery in the loit of one of the stables down the 
mows, while Joe eked out @ prolonged starvation, 
attenuated ty debauches in gin, by helping the 
grooms, leading horses. and an occasional hit at 
low gambling, wherein the ex-beershop-keeper was 
an adept 

At last came a night when, infuriated-by drink and 
@ pecuniary loss, and storing up « fiendish jealousy, 
her husband levelled her with a stable-fork. In the 
morning he was in custody, and his wife found stupe- 
fied and bleeding at the foot of a step-ladder, was 
carried on a stretcher to the hospital. 

‘The poor wretch had often screened the brutal vil- 
Jain from the law, but the injuries were now. too 
serious. Joe Straps was committed for six months 
and bard labour, and Millicent’sdeath had no other 
notice than the brief paragraph of a penny-a-liner ; 

“The unfortunate woman who was 60 seriously 
injured by her husband on Sunday-night week, 
expired in Hospital ou Thursday evening, -An 





of the state of the brain and liver of the deceased, 
her rascal husband escaped any severer punishment, 
the verdict being, ‘“'Tuat the deceased died of se- 
rous apoplexy aud liver disease induced by druuken- 
ness, and aggravated by exposure to cold.’’ Her 
remains were returned to the workhouse mortuary 
unclaimed, aud the place of her grave is unknown, 


* * * * * 


Oar story of “The Three Valentines” is told, 
and from it we draw the obvious moral. Let not 
superior beauty arrogate for its skin-deep and fading 
attractions tbe lasting love which is founded on 
far other attributes. 

Let the woman first respect herself, next be sure 
that her lover respects her, and lastly, feel that she 
can respect and love him, The rest will follow; 
there is in every woman’s heart a yearning love, an 
instinct to be united to the object of its preference. 
Woe if that preference is based on anght but 
chaste desire, and the trast which women must putin 
men’s fidelity and troth. 

Sensual passion is the true slayer of enduring 
love, aud lfere we wilt cease our moralising, as such 
must be useless to those who cannot read the moral 
of “The Three Valentines’ between the lines. 


“Beauty or wealth to few are given, 

Bat ark how just the ways of Heaven, 
True joy to all is free, 

Nor wealth nor science grant the boon, 

’Tis thine, ob, conscience, thine alone, 
All joy is drawn from thee. 


So spake my soul; my heart replied, 
‘** How poor, how blind is human pride: 
All joy how false and vain ; 
Sve that from conscions duty flows, 
Which gives the deathbed sweet repose, 
And hopes an after-reign.” 
THE END 








Searcu ror Wives.—Where do men usually dis- 
cover the women who aiterward become their wives ? 
is the question we have occasionally heard discussed, 
and the result it invariably comes to is worth men- 
tioning to our young lady readérs. Chance has 
much to coin the affair; but then there are impor- 
tant governing circumstauces, It 1s certain that 
few men make a selection from ball-rooms, or any 
other place of public gaiety ; and nearly as few are 
influenced by what may be called showin, off in the 
streets, or any allurement of dress, Our couviction 
is that ninety-nine hundredths of all the finery with 
which tue women decorate or load their persons, go 
for nothing, as far as husband-catc:.ing is concerned. 
Where and how, then, do men find their wives? In 
the quiet homes of their parents or guardians—at the 
fireside where the domestio graces and feelings are, 
alone demonstrated, These are charms which most 
surely attract the high as well as the humble. | 
Against these all the finery and airs ia the world) 
sink into insignificance. 





A FREE VINTNER. 
Notorrery is not exactly celebrity, else we might 
affix the epithet ‘* celebrated ” to that enterprising 
wine merchant who sent ont wnasked «a mumber of. 





unaccountably omitted to post a letter notifying tie 
despatch of the package in question. Hitherto, this 
famous “ free vintner ” has kept himself modesviy in 
the background ; he has not replied ‘to any of the 
gentlemen who tested the merits of his champagne, 
and who afterwards wrote to. the papers concerning 
his deeds, and all we know about ‘tim publicly is 
that he carries on business in the City. 

But he would now confer a great favour on news- 
paper readers if he were to mxke a profit-and-loss 
account of this special branch of bis Christmas trade. 
How many people, we should like to know, cashed 
up handsomely, in spite of their disappointment on 
finding that the champagne did not emanate from 
that good, generous, Unele Dick, but from « sharp 
tradesman who expected to be paid fer it? How 
many people, on the other hand, seted like those two 
clergymen who have communicated to the public 
press their gallant reselve to pay nothing for wine 
which had been foisted so surreptitiously upon them ? 
Will the:profit exceed the less, and if so, will the 
enterprising purveyor repeat the ‘‘ same old game” 
next winter ? 

At all events, we shall fight rather shy of anony- 
mous presents, and when Uncle Dick sends us the 
next hamper of wine, game, fish, banknotes, or what- 








ingurst will be held,” 


And it was held; when, owing to medical evidence | the gift with an autograph letter. 





ever may be the contents, we beg him to accompany 


Christmas hampers, and whose clerk in every ease |. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue incident mentioned in the previous chapter 
happened upon a glorious afternoon in Octover. 
Falconer and Sylvia went out for a walk, and taking 
the circuitous path above the cottace, ascended the 
mountain-top to its highest point and came out 
upon a projection that overhung Silver Creek, the. 
latter twining like @ glittering serpent at its base 

At the first glance down from its dizzy heights, 
her head reeled, her eyes failed, and she clung trem- 
bling to her brother’s arm for support. 

Falconer seated himself by herside, bat his eyes 
roved far away over the grand and glorious pavorama 
of hills ‘and valleys, clothed in gidrious automnal 
foliage, streams, lakes waterialls, and distant ramues 
of blae mountains, with the sunset clond beyoud 
them outflung like the oriflame of retiring day. 

As the boy artist gazed, his eye and soul kindled 
to the theme, and exclaiming partly to himself, 
partly to his companion; 

“ Here isan effect of light and shade! a culmination 
of glory that may not happen again in a tirousand 
years !’’ 

He seized his portfolio, and hastily throwing it 
open, selected his materials, and began to sketch 
rapiily, that no evanescent shadow of a sailing 
purple cloud upon the mountain, nor glancing ray of 
crimson light between the hills, migut vanish befure 
it was niade immortal, For even so felt the boy- 
artist ia his enthusiesm, 

And so he worked away, Maud sitting forgotten by 
his side, yet strongly interested, and glancing when- 
ever she could do.so without interrupting him, over 
his shoulder at the progress of his work until the 
sxetch was finished and the gorgeous glory had 
faded from the west. Then the boy arose, with the 
glow still upon his cheek, placed the drawing in his 
portfolio and closed it, replying to Maud’s eager 
leok : 

“You shall see to-morrow, Sylvia, I have to 
touch it up a little, and some of these days, when I 
can get the material and skill, I mean to copy that 
on @ large scale in oil. I wouldn’t take anything in 
the world for this sketch, Sylvia,’ he said, speaking 
at once under the influence of the artist’s entuusiasm 
aud the boy’s recklessness ef agsertion. * 

But at the ssme moment—and how it happened 





| he never could tell—as he stooped to help his sister 


up, the portfolio twitched itself out of his hand and 
with one or two pitches and rebounds tumbled down 
the precipice, 

The boy stood aghast, 

Reader, if your pocket-book with all your fortune 
had dropped into the sea you could not hava felt 
more tuined than he did. ‘I'he portfolio was all, his 
treasure and it was gone. H-» did not speak a word 


|] mor move an. inch for a full mioute. 


Maud, with hér face full of trouble, stood watching 
him. She spoke first and hopefully : 

“* Maybe it fell all the way to the bottom, and if it 

did we oan got it again, for.you know thecreek is low 
now.’ 
“T'll see,” said Falconer, with new hope lighting up 
hie face, and he got down on his baude and knees, 
stretched his head over the shelving rock, and 
looked*down—Maud watching him almost breath- 
lessly, Soon he drew back his head, got upon his 
feet, nid aid With ‘a despairing cry : 

‘No, it ig jist where it never can be got at. It 
has lodged fn bush about half way down the 
precipios.” 

Maud went down upon hér hands and knees, crept 
to the eilge of the steep, and lucked over. 

“Come away, Sylvia, you'll fall,” exclaimed ‘the 
boy, going after ber ‘and helping her up. ‘Don’: 
do that again, Sylvia. It never makes me dizzy ‘to 
ook’ down a precipice, but it makes me sick to see you 
at ite edge.” 

* Could anyone go down and get it, Falconer ?’’ 

“Ootld shyone go down ? Yes, you eduld, and 
you wih, too, if you lean so far over another 
time.” 

*T mean, could anyone climb dewn and get ‘it ?” 

* Anyone climb down? — Yes,'and never come back 
again.” 

“T know it lodks dreadful !’’ 

“It is gone, Sylvia, ‘lost? 
lost 1” 


My portfolio is 








“And ‘you said you’ wodld ‘not take the world—I 
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mean anything in the world—for that sketch, and 
that was only one, and the portfolio was full of 
them.” 

‘+ It is no use to talk about that now, Sylvia, it is 
gone,” said tbe boy, with a deep sigh. 

“Andif it hadn’t been for helping me up you 
would not have dropped it ?” 

“Never mind, Sylvia, it was not your fault; it 
was my own carelessness.’”’ 

**Oh, but you set so much store by it,and I see 
how you look, too,” said Maud, wiping her eyes, “and 
[ know that your sketches are gone, and your pen- 
cils and india-rubber, and all your drawing paper, 
aud I knew how bard it is to get them, and Big Len 
wou’t be going to town till he carries the Christmas 
turkeys to market.” 

They left the mountain, and descending by the 
same circuitous path, reached the cottage by supper 
time, 

Sut the next morning when the family assembled 
to family prayer, Maud was missed, and to Ellen’s 
question as to whether anyone had seen Sylvia, old 
Marian said she bad seen her take her bonnet and run 
out of the cottage gate more than an hour before, 
and that was just after the child had Jeft her mother’s 
bedroom, 

They waited a little while without anxiety for 
Sylvia to reurn; but she camenet. They sat down 
to breakfast in the momentary expectation of the 
child’s reappearance. But breakfast was finished 
aud still she eame not, and Ellen grew anxious and 
van ous to meet Big Len, whom she saw approaching 
the house, 

“Len, bave you seem anything of Sylvia this 
morning ?” 

‘* Yes, I seen her gwine along under the moun- 
tain airly this morning.” 

‘* What a child to go off natting before | reakfast,” 
said Ellen, relieved of her anxiesy, but feeling much 
vexation. 

But Faleoner O’Donoven shad heard with a 
changing cheek, and now enatehing his het he rushed 


off breathiess towards the base of the hill, from the’ 


top of which he had dropped his portfolio, His 
narrow, d fficult dangerous path lay between the 
creek aud the foot of the mountain ridge. It was a 
path along which he usually picked his way with 
the greatest care, holding by the saplings, but now 
he ran on heedless of danger—now almost in the 
water—now tern by thorn bushes—now swiaging 
himself by the aid of an over-hanging sapling around 
@ projecting crag, and amxious only to reach his des- 
unation. 

He reached the gpot at last—the base of that awful 
column ., cocks. He looked up. At first he could 
see nothihg but the gray rugged face of the rock, 
with only the saplings and thera bushes grow. 
here and there from ite fissures, and then 
heavens, yes—there was Maud about two thicds.up 
the ascent 

An intervening bush hed momentarily concealed 
ber irom his view, but new there she was. Ths aight 
of ber—of her supreme peril—nearly felled him to the 
ground, he reeled as under a blow. There she was 
clambering up, her eyes lifted to the top of the 
mountain, the precious portfalio for which she. had 


tecklesaly perilled her lifeaaie in her apron, the 


corners of which were held together between her 


‘teeth, while she used her hands and feet iv climbing, 


fixing each etep. firmly upon some little projeating 
{ragmenpt, and holding carefully by the thora bushes 
and saplings that grew from the freguent fissures, 
It was well for her that the face of the precipice. .was 
co broken and rugged, and thatthe bushes were 40 
oumerous, else might she never have reached the 
topin safety. 

Asthe boy watched her it od as if the very. 
band of death had clatched his heart and stepped his 
pulses. He was utterly powerless to aid her. An 
army could not have aided her, no human power 
could have helped her, As.in breathless prayer be 
watched her fearful.aacent, he saw that thepgh. her! 
cheeks were blanched with terror, her eyes vere 
ce:vlately upward, still upward ; at.length she gained ' 
the brow of the precipice, he saw ber clamber.over it: 
in safety and then disappear. He thought she had 
fallen—fainted—when her safety was secured. He 
was near fainting himself with the rushing reaction, 

But he eontrolled himself by a powerful effort, and 
turned and fled up a winding path that led up the 
mountain; quickly.he reached the mountain tep, and} 
rushed up.to the brow of that precipice. Yes—there 
sue lay, fainting sure enough, beside her the nearly 
fatal portfolio ;.in.« furious fit of anger againat. the 
insensible object fer which sie had periiled her life, 
the boy seized the portfolio, hurled it fying ever the 
precipice, and then caught iis: sister up iu bie.arng 
and burat into such a passion of tears as only a boy 
like him could sued, Maud-was uot inseusible—ouly 











fainting — drooping —and her first question was: 

‘Why, Falcon, what's the matter? ‘I'he portfolio 
is safe.” 

o Oh ad 

That was all he said, but it came with a tone as if 
some one had speared him. 

* Let’s go home,” said Maud, gently disengaging 
herself, but still trembling slightly. 

“ Sit down, Sylvia, you are too weak yet. Oh why 
did you climb the precipice?” 

“ To get the portfelio,’” anewered Maud, simply. 

* But, good heavens, dida’s you knew the danger ?” 

* Yos, but it wasn’t halfgo bad as anyone wouid 
think-to look at it, there were 6o many bushes to 
hold by.” 

“ But gracious mo, child, to think of it. Weren’t 
you afraid ?” 

* Yos, | was scared ell but to death when I got up 
very high; but you knew I couldn’s go back, so that 
was the reason why I never looked duwn, and because 
I heard Big Len say that if anyoue climbing up the 
dangerous height looked down they'd be almost genre 
to fall, so though I was dreadfully frightened, I looked 
up all the time, and here I am safe.’’ 

“ Well, then, what in the name of sense did yougo 

ad 


“To get the portfolio. Where is it ?” 

“ Never mind the portfolio, 1 picked it upj” agid 
Falconer, repenting that in a fit of passion he had 
thrown awey the treasure for which sie bad pentided 
her life: andhe tock his sister’s hand and Jed jher 


down the mountain by the safe, winding path to ahe | 


Cottage, 

Taey reached home and found Ellen by the parlour 
fire. knitting very composedly, with a bowl of milk 
covered to keep warm for the little truant, 

“You must not go out nutting again before break- 
fast, my dear,” she said, as she arose and set the 
milk and*bread upon tue table. 

It was a begutiful Qetober morning, and even while 
the bright little fire was burning gaily on the hearth, 
the frout south door and wiudow were open, letting 
in the warm, refulgent sunlight, and the beautiful 
landscape, firsts the little front yard, with its late 

oses and bright coloured dahlias, chrysanthemums 
end marigolds, and the winding creek below reflecting 
in its mirror-like water the dark and gorgeous 
wooded hills opposite. 

Faiconer teok his Plutarch and seated himself at 
one of the windows to read, but full often his eyes 
would wander from the printed volume to Nature’s 
glorious one. ' 

“Old Marian is not here to wait on you this 
morning.” ; 

“ Where is she ?”’ asked Maud. 

“I gent her to Mr. Ipsey’s to see. if be had brought 
the geography and atlas Il asked him to buy for you 
wheu he went to town.” 

“Ob 1” 

“T bepe she will get it, for then we can begin 
studying to-dey.” 

Suddenly the snulight in the doorway was 
darkened, and old Marian stood there, but ob, such 
as figure! 

er gown and petticoats maddy upto her knees, 
her old black-satin bonnet crushed down over ber 
face, and ber nose and her eyes, what could be seen 
or guessed of them under the rims of the bonnet, flery 
red with rage. 

They all looked up and gazed at ber in astonisb- 
ment. 

“Yas, you may stare wid all de eyes you has, you 
may. But I’se come for justice on to dat dere 
young rip’rate, I has,” she exclaimed, shaking her 
fist furiously at-Mrs. O’Donovan’s son end heir. 

“* Me ?” exclaimed Falconer, looking up from ‘his 
book, as in a dream. 

‘* Yas,—you, you—you good-for-nothing, disarev’- 
rent, ripo’rate, you! You tink I didn’t know ouffin 


“tall about its bein’ of you, you hidin’, seckin’, way- 
layin’, highway robber, bandit, you.” 


“¢'Why, what on earth has be been doing?” asked 
Ellen, in amazement. 

‘What hez he been a doin’ of? Look at my 
bonnet.” 

“Bat bow did it happen ?” 

“He knows how it happened, of a tiresome, 
aggtawaken young ’easaioutor. He went an’ huv dis 
yer ole side saddle o’ a pocket-book on my head, as 1 


was a passin’ underneath o’ de hill, an’ leetle more’ 
\to knocked my brains out.”’ 


And with this consistent and satisfactory descrip- 
tion she contemptuously flung Falconer’s unlucky 
portfolio on the floor. 

The boy sprang with joy to seize his restored 
prize, and now understanding the whole drift of the 
charge, went into an iuvextinguishable fit of 


Jaugtier, which kindled the old woman’s rage to 


fury. 








‘Oh, Marian, how can you talk so? You haveno 
respect for yourself, aud no consideration for my 


feelings. If Falconer has—— 

**No consideration for your feelin’s. ’Sider my 
bonnet, ’sider my bonnet, as was wy ’spectable ole 
mudder’s afore me,” 

**I do consider it, and you shall have a new one.” 

And Marian took off her crushed bonnet and sat 
down, and fairly wept. But Maudcame and gently 
slipped it from her hands and began to straighten the 

t wires. 

Bilen guid : 

* I cannot think that Falconer bas wantonly injured 
you, and if he has he shali make you full reparation. 
Falconer, can you explain your conduct?” 

“ Yes, mother,” answered the boy, pausing in his 
laughter and, going up to the old woman, he asked : 

“ Auut Marian, did you ever know me to do avy 
one an ill turn or you a trick in all my life?” 

“Not afore; you no business to begin now.” 

“And haven’t dove it now, Aunt Marian. I 
threw the portfolio over the precipice because I was 
vexed. ButI didn’t know that avyone was under 
it, much less you. Aud now to explain it I must tell 
you a little etory,” he concluded, glauciug affec- 
tionately at his sister. 

And Falegner commenced and related the whole 
adventure of the lost portfolio, with his sister's 
daring escalcade for its recovery aud his own raga 
passion in again throwing away the restored 
dvoasure. Qid Marian listened with many a grunt 
end groap, and many an anxious “‘ humph,”’ as she 
mneasily shifted her head from resting first upon ove 
hand and then upo be other. 

Bilen beard with a pale cheek and breathless 
gilence. Aud when her son had finished, and while 
bis eagle eye was still flashing wita excitement, sho 
called the girl and boy to her side, and embracing 
Maud with one arm while she smoothed back he: 
lustrous ringlets from her face, she said: 

“Ob, my dear child, promise me you will never 
dosuch a thing again.” 

*T never will, indeed, if it hurts you so. How 
white your face is aud how cold your hands aro. 
Were you so scared about me?” asked Maud, ten- 
derly embracing ber friend. 

“Oh, my love, I think I shall never feel a peaco- 
ful moment again when you are out of my sigit,” 
replied Mra. O’Doaovan, pressing the child closer to 
her besom. 

“Don’t be afraid, I promise you never todo so 
again.” 

“ My poor little lamb. Weren’t you frightened to 
death at such a venture ?” 

“Indeed I was. When I got up eo high I trem- 
bled so that I almost les go my hold of the bushes; 
but I -wouldu’t lock down; I looked up always, and 
so I got up safe.” 

Elien still held her olosely clasped with one arm 
while she sank intothougbht. At last she said: 

“My dear children, I want you to observe and 
remember this—it will be serviceable to you in tue 
future-that in the moral and Christian life there is 
just such a mount, from which, if you look down, 
you are almost eure to fall, upon which the only 
safety isupward and upward. And, my dear Faleoner, 
recolleot this tov, that even after sue a viovory the 
dear boughs prise may, in « single instant of rashnese 
or passion, be cast to the winds,” 

And Ellen, having deduced her own little moral 
whiph certainly might have been more clearly illus— 
trated, dismissed the boy and girl and resumed ber 
knitting. Falconer retarned to his book, by the 
window, aud Mand, baving straightened ond 
brushed the ““spectable bonnet;” restored it to the 
owner, who turned it abont in ‘ber hands, saying: 

“Why, who'd o’ t’ought.it. It’s as straight as it 
war afore an’ a great deal more oleaner.”’ 

And #0 chattering the old -woman orossed the room 
and patted the head of the laughing youth and ealled 
him “‘ a fine Loy and @ credit to the family.” Aud 


then ehe gave Ellen the geography and atlas she bad 


brought from Mr. Ipsey’s, aud saying she would 
“have to_put on a dry coat and see arier dinuer,’’ 


lef. the room. 


And Ellen opened the parcel, and her little pupil 


was 8000 engaged in the new world that the new 
books Opened to Ler view. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Miss Eruex, I met Mr. Ipsey as I was coming 
over from the mill this morning en’ he ’quest of me 
to’form you how he do hisself the pleasure of wait-° 
ing on you this evening,’’ eaid Big Len, putting 
his head through the kitchen door into Ellen’s 
parlour. 

“Very well, Len.” 


In due time Mr. Ipsey made hie appearance. THe 
was a very nice little man indeed, with some strik- 
ing and not altogether disagreeable personal pecu- 
liarities. 

He was rather below the medium stature, but 
of perfectly elegant figure, with fine chest and 
shoulders, neatly turned waist and trim little limbs. 
His dress was always point device, his beaver 
glossy, his gloves fresh, and his boots shining. 

He bad a fine intellectual looking head, quite 
bald on the top, but encircled by tightly ourling 
silky black hair around behind from temple to 
temple, with quite a fair broad forehead, smali 
Roman nose, prominent chin, and keen eyes and 
eyebrows, so flexible, that one thought of nothing 
else when looking at him, and remembered nothing 
else after ho was gone but his restless eye- 
brows. 

His movements were all swift and smooth, his 
step tripping, his voice chirruping, and at the least 
emotion his eyebrows danced up and down as if 
galvanised. 

When he entered Mrs, O'Donovan’s parlour upon 
this evening, his dress was unuenally finished. 
Spotless linen, white vest, glossy beaver and shining 
boots, and fresh gloves,a heavy, rich watch chain 
crossed his waistcoat, a diamond breast-pin sparkled 
on his bosom, and « blood-stone searing glowed on 
the little finger of his ungloved hand. His step, as 
he came tripping forward towards his hostess, was 
springier, and his tones as he greeted her cheerier 
than ever before. 

Old Marian, peeping through the kitchen door, 
declared he looked “ ’cisely like a groom, but that 
that should not hinder her from pitchin’ ¢f him neck 
an’ heels right out ’o dat dooref he didn’t ’have 
hisself.” 

Mr. Ipsey never did otherwise than behave him- 
sclf,and upon the present occasion if he was un- 
usually spry and chirruping, aud if his eyebrows 
danced a perfect fandango above his eyes, it was not 
that he entertained any bridegroomish ideas what- 
ever, but simply becauge he had some excellent good 
news to tell his hostess. So when he had eet his 
hat upon the table and seated bimself in the chair 
she invited him to take, he turned to her in his glib 
way, and announced: 

““ We are to have neighbours here in March, 
madam.” 

* Ah! who are they?” 

* Richard Pemberton has announced his intention 
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of retiring from public life at the close of the present 
session and settling permanently at his seat, Cover- 
dale Hall.” 

‘Oh, I know something of that. Mre. Pemberton 
writes to me occasionally, and has intimated as 
much. But March is some time off yet, Mr. 
Ipsey ?”’ 

“Three months, madam, but that is not all,” he 
added, with a polite wave of his little jewelled hand, 
‘*that is not all; the mere circumstance of Richard 
Pemberton settling himself finally amongst us is 
certainly, in itself, a highly important event, fraught 
with great good te the neighbourhood, yet it is not 
all. But Richard Pemberton, with that greatness of 
soul which characterises him, has purchased some 
land on the hill, and bas sent down an architect and 
a staff of builders, to plan, lay out and erecta church. 
He farther jintends to build a model schpol-house, 
and employ a teacher at his own expense, until the 
public here can be awakened to the duty of taking 
some measures for securing the benefit of education 
to all classes of children in the neighbourhood. Al- 
together it is an enormous expense for one man to 
take upon himself. But Richard Pemberton does not 
sbrink from it. [His wife’s ample fortune enables 
him to do this with the greater ease, and Mrs, Pem- 
berton, with her characteristic nobility, has placed it 
all at ber husband’s disposal.” 

“ Augusta has the soul of an empress,’’ exclaimed 
Ellen, energetically. 

“Ob! rather such as an empress ought to have.” 

** Yes, such as an empress ought to have. This 
surprises me very much, and yet it shonld not. It 
is unlike everybody else, but it is like Richard Pem. 
berton and his wife, to act with magnificent muni- 
ficence! When will all this be commeneed ?” 

“Tmmediately, madam. The architect and his 
assistants are now here. Mr. Pemberton has written 
to me, authorising me to assist and advise them, 
whenever and wherever they may require it. The 
spot is already selected. The foundation will be 
laid in a day er so, and the works will be carried on 
toa completion with a rapidity compliant to Mr, 
Pemberton’s own promptitade of resolution and exe- 
cution, for his own imperative condition is that the 
church be built and weil finished by Easter.” 

** At Easter, That is not over four months off, 
but I suppose if neither money nor labour is spared, 
it can be done,” 

“Certainly, madam, Richard Pemberton under- 
i stands that where capital is at hand it is not good 











economy to loiter over the completion of a work.’” 

** And bg Easter they will be, also, well settled at 
the Hall. I am vory glad we shall heave a church, 
aud very glad they are coming to settle down with 
us 


The entrance of old Marian to set the tea table 
put a momentary stop to the conversation; a stop 
which, by the way, aroused the old woman’s jealous 
fears for her favourite, and cansed her to cast many 
threatening side-long glances at the dapper little 
gentleman visitor as she laid the cloth, and went to 
and fro between the cupboard and the table. 

The children came in from their afternoon ramble, 
and when tea was ready the little family and their 
visitor all gathered around the table, 

The projected new church and school-house on the 
hill formed the conversation, 

The manificence of Richard Pemberton and his 
wife elicited tue warmest expressions of admiration, 
and their proposed coming was anticipated with 
great impatience. 

Very soon after tea Mr. Ipsey took his departure. 

“What are you thinking of, Sylvia,” asked her 
brother that evening, as they sat round a little stand 
before the parlour fire, Ellen knitting, Bylvia 
sewing her patchwork, and Falconer touching up a 
new sketch. ‘‘What are you thinking of so 
gravely?” 

‘“*T was thinking of Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, Oh, 
Falconer!” 

** What ?” 

“I don’t know, but it made my heart burn so when 
I heard of their goodness and greatness, and espe- 
cially when I heard of their courage and devotion 
in the time of cholera, And, oh! besides——’’ 

** Well, besides what ?”’ 

“Oh, this, then—that I feel it in my heart, that I 
would do as they did.” 

And Maud pressed both hands to her bosom, and 
her beautiful covntenance shone seraphio with en- 
thusiasm. 

A few weeks after this Ellen received a letter from 
Mrs. Pemberton, informing her of the health and wel- 
fare of her family, and of Honoria’s progress and 
beauty, and requesting her to ride over and open 
Coverdale Hall to the sun and air, and to have fires 
lighted to dry the dampness out before the arrival of 
Mies Letty and Mr. Douglas Pemberton, who were 
to eome down in February to oversee the preparations 
for the reception of the family. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan’$ Treasure,” “ Clytie 


Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 
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CdAPTER VIII. 
MILLY BRAY'S LOVERS, 


A Tat, thin, wiry man, with crisp dark hair, keen 
gray eyes, features too finely cut for strength or 
power, too sensitive to set the world’s buffets at 
naught, a man of about one or two and thirty, was 
Godfrey Sloecombe. 

Evidently a self-made, or rather self-educated man, 
he had wandered about the world just far enough to 
have lost his way in it, and to be rather conquered 
by difficulties and circumstances, than to attain a 
mastery over them, 

With talent, energy, and perseverance enough to 
have succeeded in any one profession he had tried 
his hand, and wearied after the first steps of many, 
ontil some two years before the opening of this 
narrative, he was glad for a time toaccept the post 
of seeretary and librarian to Sir John Carew, of 
Clovelly Court. 

For eighteen months he occupied this post with 
satisfaction to his employer and apparently to him- 
self; so great an acquisition indeed was he to the 
neighbourhood, that he was invited out to most of 
the county houses as an equal—nay, cften as an 
honoured guest, for he never made himself cheap to 
anyone, and it was a favour to get him to look over 
the contents ef a library or give his opinion on the 
value of some half obliterated manuscript or rare 
old book. 

One morning, however, to the surprise of everyone 
except Sir John Oarew, he disappesred without 
saying good-bye to a single friend or acquaintance, 
and to all the questions on the subject which were 
aldcessed to the baronet, he only replied that Mr. 
Sleecombe had been called away on some business of 
hig. own, and the probability of his return for any 
definite time was doubtful. 

Many were the surmises as to the cause of this 
sudden break up in the relations between Sir John 
Carew and his secretary. 

The proud old man had been observed to treat 
the younger one with unusual consideration and 





[4 DISAGREEABLE VISIT. } 


affection, and therefore, those who wondered were 
assured that some base act of treachery and ingra- 
titude on the part of the poorer man was the cause of 
the separation. . 

Thus it is, that in public opinion, the weakest 
usually goes to the wall. 

When such a suspicion was hintéd to Sir John, he 
repudiated i¢ indignantly, saying there was no man 


‘| living for whom he had a greater regard and respect, 


but for all he could say nobody believed him ; if 
nothing disgraceful were attached to Godfrey's 
sudden departure, why had he not, at least, bidden 
adieu to some of his friends? So they reasoned and 
resented his conduct accordingly. 

There was one inmate of Clovelly Oourt who 
thought more of the good looking secretary than 
was good either for her comfort or peace of mind, 
and this was Milly Bray, at one time maid to Carrie 
Carew, but since Mrs. Kempson’s arrival at the 
Court, transferred to wait upon her. 

Not that Mr. Sloecombe had ever been more than 
ordinarily civil and polite to Milly, indeed so little 
impression had the girl’s pretty face and trim figure 
made upon him, that if asked the question, he could 
scarcely have said whether she was dark or fair, 
good looking or plain. 

He had noticed her as one of the servants at the 
Court, no more than that, and her coquettish glances, 
downcast eyes and vivid blushes, had all missed 
their mark, and been thrown away upon him. 

Milly had great faith in her own charms, however, 
some also in her mother-wit, and she considered her 
case by no means hopeless, when a sudden collapse 
came to all her dreams, for the object of them with 
out a word or glance of adieu, departed. 

At first she consoled herself with the assurance 
that he would soon return, then as time were on and 
all hope of this died out, she tried to dissipate her 
love for one man by flirting with half a dozen 
others. 

This was very unsatisfactory, however, especially 
as the half dozen were some of them of very in- 
different quality, and bored her considerably, by 
taking as earnest what she simply meant as a dis- 
traction from one all-absorhing thought. 

For Milly had made up her mind long ago to marry 
& gentleman or never to marry at all. 

An unwise decision to arrive at, Milly, as you will 
yet find out to your cost. 


Her love affairs having become som: what compli- 
cated of late, Milly determined to be a little more 
prudent, and convince her numerous admirers that 
she did not care a straw about any of them; but the 
































difference between kindling a fire and stamping it 
out is very great, and the little woman found she 
had set herself « task which it was beyond her power 
to accomplish. 

Some of the men were not unreasonable, and 
readily enough took the cold shoulier offered them, 
for there were girls enough, and to spare, and they 
preferred being smiled upon receiving nothing but 
indifference and disdain. 

All were not so complaisant, however. Garston, 
the butler at the Court, a childless widower some 
two and forty years of age, had begun to entertain 
seriousintentions and expected them to be listened to. 

Bill Stacey, the stable-helper, who had b-en so 
frightened by the black ghost, had some wild and 
desperate, though not very lucid ideas, about doing 
something if she were not kinder and didn’t listen 
to him when he tried—being somewhat short of 
words—to pour out his tale of love; but all this 
was mild and gentle, soft as summer breezes, com- 

red with the tornado of passion whioh, like some 
infernal demon, had taken possession of one man’s 
heart and brain. 

Jacob Searle was a small farmer on the Clovelly 
estate, farming. under a lease, some two hundred 
acres, hard-working, respected, well-to-do, and living 
with his mother, who looked upon herself as having 
been the very model of a farmer’s wife. 

She was getting old anda trifle infirm now, and 
she said often enough, though she was scarcely 
sincere in it, that she wished Jacob could bring 
home a wife whe could take all the responsibility of 
the dairy and poultry and housekeeping off her 

nds. 

But though Mrs. Searle expressed a desire that 
Jacob should marry, she thought she ought to have 
a very decided voice in the selection of his wife, 
and Milly Bray was about the last young woman of 
her acquaintance to whom she would willingly resign 
her power. 

In all confidence, without even a suspicion of 
danger, Mrs. Searle had eonfided her hopes to Milly, 
that Jacob would marry Miss Susan Green, who was 
known to have five thousand pounds of her own, and 
whose father would no doubt also dower her, she 
being his only daughter, 

And Milly, looking as demure as any kitten, as- 
sented that it would be very nice, and on her way 
home to the Court that evening, recommended Jacob 
to carry out his mother’s wishes. 

For Milly had been down to Nethercliff, the 
Searles’ farm, a good many times during the last two 
or three months, 
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She was a bright, agreeable, clever little body, 
very learned on the subject of fashion and taste, and 
could make dainty caps for Mrs, Searle, such as she 
could not have bought at Witherbridge—the nearest 
market-town—for four times the money they cost ; 


and then Milly could tell her all the news about the | they are now, I’ve heard. 
as short in Oetober as they are now, it makes one 


people at the Court, Sir John and the two young 
ladies, and alsoof the grand people who came to visit | 1 


them,-all of which Mrs. Searle could retail to her | to-night but Mr. Searle said you wanted me.” 


gossips with an air of authority, as though she were 
on visiting terms with the people whose names she 
mentioned so freely. 

First there was the hay harvest, then the wheat 
and gern were cut, and Milly ust be at the harvest 
supper; also the orchaids were laden with apples, 
some of them rosy as her own cheeks, others looking 
like balls of gold,and Milly was very fond of apples, 
and-Jaceb liked to take her to the orchardsand poin' 
out the best to her, filling her pockets until they 
would bold no more. 

All of which was very dangerous work for poor 
Jacob, and by no means conducive to Miss Green’s 
chances of becoming Mrs. Searle, junior. 

After her mistress was dressed for dinner, Milly 
could usually eonsider herself free fer an hour or 


two, since it rarely happened that she was wanted ( be quite a young woman when I’m your age,” 
laughed the girl. 
bedtime, and it was socn after sewen in the evening | pantry, I always like to see what is ou the shelves, 
you know.” 


again by her somewhat exacting mistress until 


that the Searles had got into the habit of expecting 
wer. 

A week before the night of Sir John’s death, 
Milly having dressed herself with becoming care, 
went over to Nethevcliff to see Mrs. Searle. 

Ske has not been to the farm for ten days or more, 
and Jscob had come te the Court with a message 
fiom his mother, asking Miss Bray to come down 
and see her. 

If Milly had possessed a conscience, it weuld have 
pricked her when she looked at Jacob's love-stricken 
face; but on such a subject she had no compassion 
to spare for anyone but herself; was not thesutfering 
trom unrequited love, and why shouid not others 
bear the same burden and endure the same smart ? 

So sho thought as she tripped along, somewhat 
defiantly, ou her way to the farm thia evening. 

The diys were getting short, the mists were rising 
from the valleys, the leaves were falling from the 
trees, the walth, and warmth, and brilliancy of 
summer had departed, «nd a chill came over the girl 
as she went on her way. 

* I’m almest minded to go back,’’ she mused, with 
ashiver. ‘Jacob tried to kiss me last time I was 
there, and I don’t allow such a liborty. Talking I 
don’t mind, or squeezing my hard, or perhaps even 
stealing an arm round my waist, but kizs'1.g is what 
{ don’t stand from no man, and what I won't from 
hima, se I'll let him know.” And having thus 
defined the limits of her favours Milly waixed on, 
thin«ing she might as well get a disagreeable visit 
ever. 

On the side of a deep valley, Nethercliff Farm- 
house could only be reached by descendixg a hill, 
and in the summer was one ef the most levely spots 
in Devonshire, with erchards running down to the 
meadows, through which wandered a branch of the 
wiver; to-night, hewever, the beauty was clouded 
over by the approachipg darkness, and the tall 
poplars, that lik- so many seutinels stood facing the 
house, swayed ani moaned in the wind as though 
they, teo, dreaded the approachieg winter. 

The barking of dogs ber.lded Milly’s approach, 
mand the door was epened before she could knock at 
it by the young farmer himeolf. 

“ We were feared you weren't coming,” be said, 
with a tenderness in his voice that made ber shrink, 
and holding her hand ia his own, he Jed her into the 
presence of his mother, who, in something like 
grim dignity and silence, was sitting waiting to 
seoeive her, 

‘* How be?” she asked, without rising,-and ex- 
sending ser band with but little cordiality in her 
tones and manner.” : 

“ Pretty well, thank you,’ replied Milly, with a 
pretty shrewd guess as te the phase matters had 
taken, and « etermined, if possible, to avoid a crisis, 
and not put beiself in the way of such ascene again 
“ I've been coming to see you the whele week, but 
my lady’s been that troublesome, you'd think, she’d 
ot something on her mind, or her cushions was 

stuffed with pins and needles. And then Miss Carrie 

nus sent away Lissett, her Freneh maid, and I’ve 
ad to do little things for her too, and Mrs. Winstay 
began to grumble at my going out so often, aud 
we're going to have a dinuer party to-morrow, and 
ive been doing up adress for my lady. La! how 


eausifully you’re ranking them pillow cases, they’re 
for Busaa Green, Mrs. Jaco» Searle that is to be, I 
suppose ?”’ and she leoked mesxingly from Jacob to 
iis mother as theugh she were the last person in the 
world to be porsonally izterested in the young man’s 
matrimonial ntentions. 


bed-room,’’ said Mrs. Searle, crossly ;*‘ my work's 
never done, and them wenches think only of looking 
after the men folks ; it wasn’t like it in my day.’ 


and with very little further provocation was pre- 
pared to take offence. 


mand. said, “ Mother !’”’ 


milder manner and with a faint attempt to be more 
cordizl she added, ‘* but we’re always pleased tosee 
you. 
taste it, and have some cider er cowslip wine; I've 
been put out today, you mustn't mind me, I’m 
getvimg old and cross, I suppose,” this last with 
something like a sob in her voice as she rose togo to 
the pantry. 


the room. 


‘“*T’aint for nobody in special, but for the spare 


‘* No, things used to be very different from what 
I wonder if the days were 


nost afeared to bo out late; I shouldn’t have como 


For Milly was getting irritated at her reception, 


** Me, I didn't send for you——1” 
But Jacob’s voice in a tone half appeal, half com- 


“Wel?” turning sharply to him, then with a 


There’s some cake I made to-day, you must 


** Nonsense about old and cross, I shall expect to 


“I’m coming with you-to the 


‘* Better bide here, Jacob wants you.” 
‘* Tnen Jacob may waut,’’ was the saucy retortas 
with a nod of defiance she followed his mother from 


“It wouldn’t be suchas bad thing fer me,” she 
mused as she went with the elder woman to the 
pantry, “ he’d think there wasn't another woman like 
me under heaven, and she'd seon get to believe me 
the best of danghters-in-law, though I haven’t got 
five thousand pounds of my own like Susan Green. 
But marry Jaceb, go to ehurch with him, live with 
him all the days of my life, and wake in the long 
nights to think of Godfrey. to wonder where he is, 
what he thinks of me, whether he would ever have 
loved me—no, I'l] lie in my grave in the ehurehyard 
first. I sbouldn’t be true to Jacob in thought if I 
was in deed. Flirtingand marrying are very different. 
No, Mrs. Searle needn’t think I’m going to rob her 
of her son.”’ 
So theught Milly while her hostess, little dreaming 
it possible fer any sane womaa to refuse her sen, 
was wondering if she dared invent anything to rouse 
the girl’s pride and make her say ‘‘ ne,”’ when other- 
wise it would be “ yes,’’ in anawer to Jacob’s suit. 
Happily for ker own peace of, mind inthe long 
weary years to come, she had not that thrust at her 
boy’s happiness to reproach herself with, acd, when 
worse than childless, she kad the miserable satisfac. 
tion of feeling that at this critical period of her son’s 
‘ife, she put her own wishes. sside in deference to 
his, and did not thwart him. 
But Iam aatieipating. The.cakeand wine were 
soon disposed of, and then Milly eaid she must hasten 
home, 
“I'll goas farasthe gates with’se,”’ said Jacob 
awkwardly, “* the park be lonely.” 
“* There’s ne need, I’ve been through it scores of 
times alone,”’ replied the girl 
“I’m bound to go with yonu,’? was the sturdy 
retort, after which there was no further protest, and 
the two weut out inte the dark night. Went forth 
as they should never return. 





CHAPTER IX. 
BALTIC MAKES A SPRING. 


Ir was a full bour later; Mrs, Keompson’s bell had 
rung twice fer her maid, and the summons hed been 
answered each time by another servant, who volun- 
teered the information that Milly was out, when the 
xirl ran into the kitchen, breathless, panting, her- 
eyes distended with terror, ber face, usually so rosy, 
white. tothe very lips, and every limb of her body 
trembling as though she were about to fall into 
convulsions. 

‘he astonished servants gathered round her, one 
threw water on her face, another tried to remove her 
hat and jacket,.and then it was noticed that beth of 
these articles of clothing were torn as thepgh in a 
struggle, that her gloves were covered with mud, and 
one ef her hands was bleeding 

Numerous were the questions asked, and great the 
wonderment expreased; but before Milly was suffi 
ciently regovered to aaswer apy of them, Mrs. Win- 
stay had beex summoned to the scene, and carried 
the girl off as soon as she could waik to Her own 
sitting room, where she made her sit down by the 

fire and thoronghly recover kerself before she 
uttered a word, 


of prudence and silence. 
be magnified into a story never to be forgotten or 
smothered. 
, and kindmess; none of the women under her control 
came to her for advice or sympathy but they had the 
best she could give thew, and their confidenee was 
never betrayed or abused. 


to divulge, at any rate, at present. 
to the other servants was, that in coming through 
the park she bad been frightened by a tramp who 
was begging ; that in running away from him she 
fell down, got her hands covered with mud, and her 
dress torn -with thorns, and had in ver fright be- 
came so frantic, thinking sxe heard footste;s vehind 
ber, that. she did not know bow sie ran, or where 
she went, until she found herself at the Court. 


A thoughtless word might 


She ruled the little world with firmness 


What Milly told the housekeeper it is not for me 
The story giver 


A plausible story enough, but not one found to be 


quite satisfactory to those wwe heard it. 


It was uselesscaviling at it, however, this was all 


Milly volunteered, and Mrs. Winstay suggested that 
as the girl’s nerves were shaken sie had better be 
allowed to forget it, and. not questioned upon the 
subject ‘ 


The next day Milly remained in bed by the house- 


keeper's advice, a eubstitute for the day being found 
for ber in a dainty young bonsemaid, much to Mis. 
Kempson's disgust, 


since she could not understand 
why servants and “commen people’ should ever 


think of being ill. 


But the second dey the girl went about ber work 
as usual, a trifle pale avd mervous. perhaps, and less 
inclined for light flirtatien, but otherwise her old 
pert, clever and patty self. 

Anyone noticing her closely would have been 
struck with the fact that not only did she refraiu 
from going to Netbercliff again, but she avoided going 
outsidé the deors of the Court at sunset, and was so 
nervous about going down to the village in broad 
daylight that she begee:! to be allowed tv take Baltic, 
a huge Newioundian: dog, the special property of 
Miss Carew, but which haa been reared from 
puppyhood by Milly and the young ladv with her. 
Baltic was delighted at the preference given to 
himself It was not every day that he got out with 
neither collar or chain to restrain his liberty, and as 
he was reputed tw be somewhat of a savage, he would 
have been a bold tramp who would ventare to attack 
anyone thus guarded. 

Se Baltic began to look for his walks, or russ 
rather, and to becomd also a trifle more civilised, 
sufficiently so at any rate as to cease to be a terror to 
everyone who met him, and Carrie Carew, who coul 
bestow but little care on the animal herself, said she 
considered it rather Milly’s dog than her own, and 
that at any rate they were partuers in his affections. 

Thus the days passed on, until that one arrived 
which ended soe fatally for Sir John Oarew. 

Oo this morning, just before Sir Philip Walsingham 
called toask Carrie to go fera ride, and whea ber 
sick headache was at its werst, she had eriered Milly 
to go to Coombe Ham, a email village or hamiet some 
three miles from the Court, and there inguire of 
Betsy Sprig whether the pillow Ince she was waking 
for the young widow was finished ?” 

The order was received by the girl with anything 
but pleasure. To get te Coombe Ham she would have 
to pass Nethercliff or very close te it, unless indeed 
she went four or five miles out of her way. 

But there was no disputing the order, she was to pay 
for the lace, and bring it back with her if it was 
finished, and having received her instructions, she 
arranged the bliads, and the custiions of the eouch, 
made up the fire, patted Fifi the lap door, and was 
leaving the room to start on her errand, when Mrs. 
Kempson observed: 

““Yon might take Fifi with you, the walk would 
do her gaod.”’ 

** Won't it be a long way for her, ma’am ?” objeoted 
the girl. 

~ Fou can carry her, can’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ was the reluctant reply, for ff Fifi 
went Baltic must remain at home, the two together 
were far more than any girl could manage. 

Fifi however, like her mistress, was idle, and she 
earned Milly’s lasting gratitude by positively and 

ppishly declining to accompany her. 

“Let her alone, the noisy little brute,”’ said Hilda 
Kempson, snappishiy, with which Miliy hurried off, 
fearing lest the spoilt pet should relent. 

As T have said, it was lovely morning, the sun 
shon brightly, though the wind was fresh, almost 
keen, and the rich tinte of late autumn atill covered 
the fertile hills and dales. 

Baltic too was in the maddest of spirits at the idea 
of arun; he gamboled and leaped and barked with 
his deep toned far sounding voiee in a manner loud 
enough to give the most timid courage, and es ‘they 














Sor the housekeeper at the Court knew the value 





walked along, the dog often far ahead of her, Milly 
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for the time forgot her nervous fears, forgot for a little 
while the very existence of Jacob Searle, and began 
to puzzle her head as to what she should do about 
Garston, the butier. 

He had not asked her to be his wife inso many 
words, but he kad taken her consent for granted, and 
had told ber, as theugh it were a matter which con- 
cerned her as well as himself, what money he had 
4n the bask, what his prospects, independent of his 
3ituation, were, all of which ehe bad listened to, feel- 
ing she had given him every right to suppose it 
interested her. 

She had no fear of the butler becoming violent like 
the farmer, but it was all very uncomfortable, and 
she saw no way out of the difficulties she had made 
for herself except going away for a time. 

“If I ceuld go to Australian or New Zealand, or 
some of those outlandish places now, and leave it all 
behind me, what a ggmfort it would be,” and she 
sighed asigh of regret that her fanciful flight could 
not be made a reality. 

She had paesed Nethercliff, and reached the river 
side, some half a mile higher up, where a rickety- 
looking foot-bridge crossed the swiftly rashing 
stream. 

Accustomed as she was to the scenery around, 
Milly, this morning, could not help pausing to notice 
its wonderful beauty. 

‘The thickly-wooded banks of the river, and its 
swiftly-flowing current, rushing in such mad haste 
to the sea, from which it was not far distaut, that 
the roeks and boulders which stood in the middle of 
its bed and rendered it unnavigable, were splasied 
over, surronnded with foam, and in seme places 
formed an absolute dam, against which the impatient 
waters dashed and moaned in ungovernable, ii im- 
potent fury. 

Very lovely it all looked. The river appeared blue 
and brown and green in patches, while the white 
foam looked, as Milly prosaically thought, like 
whipped cream on a pound cake. 

Having crossed the foot-bridge, she looked round 
for Bsitic, He had jumped into the water and was 
irying to ewim across, but the current was tee 
stropg for him, and he had so far to yield as to 
struggle to make a landirg some distance lower 
down. 

Of course Milly conld not help him. She had no 
auxiety as to the dog’s safety, but she was vexed at 
the delay ; but, knowing he would come to her side 
as soon a8 he could, she sat down on a stone near 
the foot of the bridge, watching the efforts of her 
canine friend, 

So absorbed was she in this occupation that she 
did mot hear a footstep, and it was only when a voice 
slose to her side said, ‘* Milly, will you forgive me ?” ' 
that she turned round with affright to see the face 
of Jacob Searle withiu a few inches of her. 

Oh, why did Baltic take tothe water instead of 
walking reasonably across the bridge? Had he done 
30 she would have had no fear, now she was terror- 
stricken, 

Still, she must not show it, That would be the 
most fatal actofall. She must be brave and firm, if 
cot defiant, and then help might come. Besides, the 
aun was shining, and, in the broad daylight, she | 
could not be frightened as when darkness covered 
the land. 

Thus thinking, with an effort she nerved herself, 
and replied : 

“1 forgive you, as I forgive a man I never wish 
to soe or hear about again, Jacob Searle. If you 
think that’s forgiveness, you're weloome to it-”’ 

“T'm gratefal fer that, Milly; but can’t you say 
ae kinder ?” 

“ Kinder!” repeated the girl, forgetting prudence 
in todiguation. "= Can the leat be Ciud re che. wolf 
48 tears aud murders it, do youthink? Kind? It's 
00 thanks to your kindnegs that I’m alive, and as 1 
am now!’ 

* You're wrong, Milly, I was wild, I own, and I 
lost myself; but I’a have done honestly by you, and 
you sent me mad when you talked of loving another 
chap better than me. ’T'would have sent you mad, 
too, lass, if you'd heard such a thing of a man you'd 
meant tomarry. And you know you’d mo mercy on 
me, Milly. "I'wasn’t till you said you'd only been 
making game of me, as the devil tempted me and I 
laid a hand on you. Say you'll forget it all and 
come and be missus of Nethercl:ff. Do’ee now.” 
“It’s kind of jo" Jacob, I know, aud if I was 
like other girls I'd say ‘yes’ like a shot, but I’m 
not. I couldn’t marry a man as I didn’t love with all 
my heart and soul, as I didn’t feel I couldn’t live 
Without, You men don't understand @ woman, but 
its truth, If I can’t marry the man I love, I’d rather 
lie at the bottom of that river than merry a man [ 
dou’t love, and—and—Jacub, I’m ‘feared I don’t 


* Then, lass, at the bottom of that river thou shalt 
lie, or thou shalt be my wife.’’ 

For a second Milly looked at him with widely dis— 
tended eyes of wonder and astonishment, not quite 
unmingled with one of terror, then she lifted a small 
silver whistle she held in her hand to ber lips and 
blew a long shrill note. 

Jacob Searle sprang forward, snatched and 
. wrenched it from her, but the sound had gone forth, 

Baltic had but a few seconds before Innded, and 
before Jacob Searle could carry his implied threat 
into execution, the dog appeared, to take part in the 
scene. 

“Touch me, and you'll find you’re no more a 
match for him than I was for you the other night,” 
said Milly, with defiance and seorn in her face. 
“Now go,” she added, as she held the dog by his 
long hair, “ or I’ll set him on you.” 

“T can settle him,” was the brutal retort, “ and 
you too, I’m not afraid,” and he produced a revolver 
from his pocket, and aimed it at Baltic. ‘* Now,” 
he went on, “ what is it to be; be quick aud make 
your mind up, it’s your last chance; my wife or the 
river?” 

“Tam to die, or to marry you?” asked the girl, 
fixing her eyes upon him and compelling his gaze in 
retara. 

* That's just it,” was the dogged response. 

Then I'll die,”’ she said, caimly, her eyes still 
holding his in a fixed, unwavering glance. 

Bus her hands relaxed their hoid on Baltic. Ho 
had been making efforts to spring on the stranger, 
who, by instinct, he knew -was threatening them, 
and now with the implied permission of bis present 
mistress, with one bound sprang at Jacob Searle’s 
throat and threw him on the ground, standing over 
aud holding him down, while the report of firearms 
was heard,.and the revolver, baving had the trigger 
pulled, fell from the farmer's bands, aud for the 
moment, beyond his reach. 

““What is the matter? what is this?’’ asked a 
strange voice, by their side: strange, and yet familiar 
to one, for Milly looked up, with ® start, to see 
Godfrey Sloecombe. 

** Ok, is it you? Then you have come at last ?” 
And she flew towards him and threw her arms round 
his neck, Nay, she would have kissed bim but for 
the look of dismay, if not disgust, that came over 
his features. Then she remembered herself, and 
withdrawing her arms, with a blush, she said: “I 
beg your pardon, I have been eo frightened and I 
was so glad to see you.” 

And the’ pretty eyelids drooped, and the flush 
d-epened on her cheek ; certainly a man might be 
kissed by a far less pretty girl than Milly Bray any 
day in the week without wincing. 

‘** What is the meaning of this?” asked Godirey, 


looking at the prostrate farmer; “ Hadn’t you 
better call your dog away ?” 
“Yes, the man frightened moe, Come here, 


Baltic ; leave bim alone! Do you hear me?” and 
the dog, very reluctantly, relaxed his hold upon 
Jacob, who slowly pulled himself together and stood 
upon his feet. 

“ So, that’sthe man I’m thrown over for, is it?” 
he asked, sternly, 

But Milly made no reply. Baltic had recognised 
an old irtend in the comer, and together the three 
walked on, the discontented lover being left igno- 
miniously bebind. 

‘Dang meif they shan’t both lie in the samo 
grave before he shall bave her,” murmured Jacob, 
with an oath, as he picked up his revolver and made 
his way home to his perplexed and frightened 
mother. 

Meanwhile Milly and Godfrey Sloecombe were, 
for the first time in their lives, taking a walk 
together, 


(Te be Continued.) 





Tza.—There is no doubt that tea-drinking has an 
injurious effect on the complexion. Take human 
skin and le: it soak for a time in strong tea, and it 
will become leather. Now, when we remember that 
the liquids which enter th: stomach are rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the veins aud absorbents of the stomach 
and enter into the circulation, and are thrown out 
of the ayst-m by the skin, respiration and kidneys, 
it is probable that a drink so common as tea and 20 
abunuantly used, will have some effect. Can it be 
possible that tannin, introduced with so much 


liquid producing perspiration, will have no effect 
upon the skin? Look at the tea-drinkers of Russia, 
the Chinese and the old women of America, who 
have so long continued the habit of drinking strong 
tea. Are they not dark-coloured and leather-skin- 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


Durina@ Sinda’s stay in Kensington, Falla had 
bought for her young mistress a portmanteau, and 
stocked it with a change of clothing of the most 
exquisite fineness and delieacy of finish. When the 
girl had remarked upon her extravagance, and ex- 





postulated with her for her profuse expenditure, tue 
Hindoo woman had declared chat sho had expended 
the money which Sinda had given her on their 
arrival in England for her own use, and tint it was 


her pleasure to use ii for her mistress, And Sinda, 
toucned by her unselfish love, had received the gilt 
and thanked the giver. 

This little outfit was now brought into requisition. 
The portmanteau was brought up and placed ia 
Sinda’s dressiuz-room. 


Tue girl retired to her bath-room, and when she 
emerged refreshed, Falla had ready her second 
gown, a handsome black silk, fashiouably maie. In 
a little while, Sinda’s pale gold hair was becomingly 
arranged, avd ste was fully dressed in her beet 
gown, and hai shaken out its pulls and folds aud 


plaitings to hor satisfaction, and was ready to de- 
scend, 

“ You see, missy, it was well that I bought the 
dress, extravagant as you thought me,’’ saia Falia, 
in a tone of satisfaction, “Wuen you left all your 
fine clothes at Haigh Lodge, I kuew that you must 
ave more—” 


**T don’t quite see how you conld make twenty 
pounds, which is all I gave you, go so far, Falia,’”’ 
said Sinda, as the other paused to avjusta frill, “ If 
l only had my jewels I might hope to reward and 
repay you; but they are all gone, and I have only 
the few pounds Mrs. Biggs left me. i wonder which 
of them, Mrs. Biggs or her son, has my jewels ? 
They both pretended ignorance sv completely that L 


could almost have believed them, but that I knew 
one of tuem must have them.” 

Before the Hindoo conld reply the door opened 
abrupwy, and Maya swept into the room. 

Sue paused uear the thresioid and surveyed 
Siuda with a lip curling with scorn and with a super- 
cilious expression that stung Sinda’s proud soul to 
the quick. 

Maya was dressed in pale blue velvet, trimmed 
with fine plaitings of pale blue silk. Her fair hair 
was arranged in a group of curls at the back of her 
head. Prospority had spoiled her, Her so't features 
wore an expression of evil discontent, of overweening 
vanity, of abounding seli-love. She had grown 
tyrannical—an Eastero despot in av English country- 
house. She had never made iriends in India, and 
not @ serving-woman in the palace, not even her own 
special attendant, had been willinz to accompauy ber 
to England. The same bateful spirit that uad made 
her dishked there, made her detested bere. She 
insulted the lady-uousekeeper a dozen times a day; 
she was a merciless task-mistress :o the servants; 
aud. since the earl’s iilness she had delighted to 
exercise and exhibit ber authority in every way until 
the eld housebold retainers would bave quitied the 
castle in. a body bus for the sake of Lord T'regarou, 
and the bope that he would recover. 

* So you bave come, Sinda?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
have just been told of your arrival.” 

Something ia her tenes and manner brooght a 
quick, bot flush to Sinda’s cheeks. She moved for- 
ward, however, and held out berhand, Maya refueed 
to take it. 

“ We are net equals, you know, Sinda,’’ she re- 
marked. “Caste rules bere as well as in India. 
And really, you know, the Biggs family are what 
might be called pariahe——” 

Sinda’s hand dropped to her side. 

“I wonder that you camo here at all,” continued 
Maya, giving full expression tc her secret dissatis- 
faction. “Ofcourse, I know that Armand Hiliot 
brought you here, and a great liberty, too, I consider 
it, although be probably counts upon coming into 
possession directly.” 

“Lord Tregaron wrote me a letter inviting me 
to return to Belle Isle as his adopted daughter and 
as your sister, Maya,” esid Sinda, with something 
of the hanghtiness of the Begum, “I have but 
accepted his invitatioun——”’ 

“ But thatis all changed’now. He is il!—very ill. 
He will die. And I camein expressly to tell you 

that I want to hear nothing about that vruposition of 

his. He can’t adupt you now, and I refuse to accept 

you asasister. You can stay now that you are here, 

but until you are married to Mr. Elliot you wiil de 60 





ned? When young they were fair complexioned. 


good asto keep your own place, which you must 
recognise as auinierior one. Your mother was kere 
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one evening last week,’’ continued Maya. ‘She is 
almost dazed’by your loss. She said that you had 
run away fromher. I own I wasamaged. Father 
Henry’s favourite pupil. his pet Begum, his devoted 
little follower,’’ sneered Maya, “ has turned out to 
be very human indeed! You found your mother 
disagreeable, snd so you deserted her ?” 

“She was very cruel to me, Maya. She tried to 
force me to marry a friend of her son—a bad man— 
and I refused. She locked me up and I escaped and 
ran away. I would have been a-good daughter to 
her, but she has never liked me. She has never 
shown avy maternal affection for me—and I do not 
believe that she is my mother !” affirmed Sinda, ber 
face pale, her eyes glowing. 

Maya’s face lost something of its pink bloom. 

“What nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Because 
you don’t like her, you fanoy that she isn’t 
your mother! How absurd! However, I am 
willing to do what I can to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between you and your mother. If you 
marry Mr. Elliot, you will be mistress here, and 
Mrs. Biggs will live with you. I shall go to Long- 
mead, a lovely estate that papa has given me in his 
will, and Ishall queen it there while you manage 
here with the Biggses. Bat eoough of this. It is 
dinner time. Let us go down together for the sake 
of appearances.” 

Sinda bowed gravely, and Maya led the way down 
to the dining-room. 

Maya had not heard of Sinda’s arrival antil after 
she bad been dressed for dinner, All her long years 
of envy and hatred were fresh in her mind. Sho 
regarded Sinda asa dangerous rival, and was anxious 
to get her out of the house. Upon the impulse of 
the moment she had burried to Sinda and expressed 
@ portion of the venom that filled her sou). 

As reflection ensued, she was sorry for her haste. 
She was calcuiating, shrewd, and mercenary. She 
began to think that Sinda as Countess of Tregaron 
would take precedence of her, whatever might be 
thonght of Sinda’s origin, and it occurred to her that 
it would be wise to make a friend of the future 
Lady of Tregaron. 

Acting upon this wise after-thought, she paused 
upon a wide landing of the great stair, and held out 
her hand, and in her old, soft, purring fashion made 
a little apology for her recent brusqueness, alleging, 
as reasons for it, ber anxiety about the earl, her 
desire to conform to English customs, and adding 
that ehe was greatly troubled, and not at all herself 
of late. 

Sinda reccived the apology gravely, and with a 
haughty sweetness that quite failed to reassure 
Maya. But Sinda did not now see the hand exten- 
ded to ber, and Maya bit ber lips in chagrin and 
tossed back her head, moving on toward the draw- 
ing-room, 

Armand Elliot and Wolsey Bathurst were both 
waiting. ‘They came forward to meet the young 
ladies, and Sinda greeted Bathurst with a grave and 
gentle courtesy. He responded to it with warmth. 
Dinner was announced, and, soon alter the meal 
of ceremony, Elliot took Sinda up to Lord Tregaron’s 
room. 

“ You see ?” said Maya, jealously, when she was 
left alone with Bathurst. “The earl wants her to 
come and sit with bim, but he does not want me!” 

“It is nature’s instinct,” said Bathurst, gloom- 
ily. ‘She is bis own’child, and although he does 
not know it, yet the tie of kindred blood aseerts 
itself.’ 

“Nonsense. It’s for the old, old reason—every- 
body always liked Sinda better than me!” cried the 
girl bitterly. 

“They may have bad a reason for the pre- 
ference,” observed Bathurst. ‘You are a cat, a 
human cat. Formerly, you purred continually. Of 
late, you ecratch every one, evenme. You snarl and 
fret, until I wonder | ever admired you. Sinda has 
@ sunny dieposition ‘ 

“Sinda again! Do let her name rest. Whattime 
is it? Half past nine o’clock! It’s quite dark, is it 
not? And we are to be at the second gate of the 
park at ten!” 

Maya went to the window and looked ont. The 
night was dusky, with a dampness that foretold 
speedy rain. 

The girl’s face bad a strangely desperate look 
upon it, as she turned from the window and walked 
towards Bathurst, 





am resolved to put it out of her power to betray the 
horrible trath. Let Elliot always believe that his | conceal her disgust. 
wife is a Biggs, and let me have the credit of marry- 


ing Lord Tregaron’s daughter.”’ I 
kept a companion,” said Mrs. Biggs, sullenly. ‘‘ And 
you on the east bridge,” said Maya. ‘I shall not be | youl have to pay me a handsome sum, Rhody, a 


long.”’ t 


dinner-robe, and put on a short walking costume. 
Then flinging around her a long, circular waterproof 
cloak, she hurried along the corridor towards a 
private staircase. 


she listened at the keyhole. Her face darkened, her 
forehead contracted in a hideous scowl, and her eyes 
snapped savagely as she heard Lord Tregaron address 
Sinda with a tenderness he had never shown towards 
her. 
immediately, and Maya could hear the sweet, low | 
voice of the ex-Begum in remonstrance, uttering | 
doubts and objections which Lord Tregaron tock | 
pains to refute and overcome in the most fatherly 
manner, 


terly. 
very night. 
woman—after all have gone to bed—I'll pay him a 
visit and add a dose to his carafe that will end his 
ory seg and him together! 


night.” 


on like a shadow to keep her tryst with Mrs. Biggs 
—that tryst which she had determined, with all the 
evil in her nature, should be a final one! 


good time. 


garon inn, where she alighted, continuing her 
journey 0 foot. 


of coming rain in the air, 
inebriated. Her mood was savage, as it was wont 
to be when she was under the influence of too much 
beer or spirits. 


bloated face wore an expression of recklessness and 
bravado that sufficiently indicated her present dis- 
position. 


and tried to open it. 

right bars, endeavouring to shake them, and was 
s@ occupied when Maya, wrapped in her long, dark 
cloak, came fluttering down the park paths and ap- 
proached the rendezvous. 

woman staggered into the shadows of the park. 


down the road. 


tone expressive of satisfaction. 
into the park, so that no passer-by can bear us,” 


**I will go up and change my dress. I will meet 


She hurried up to her own room, tossed aside her | y 


On the way she passed the earl’s door. Stopping, 





The earl was advising Sinda to marry Elliot | 


‘How much he loves her!’’ thonght Maya, bit- 
After Wolsey and I dispose of that 


Yes, I'll give him 


won’t live in splendour wit 
foreign lands, not by no means, 
Rhody. Your husband shall be my son, next to 
Simon, in my heart, and I'll 'company you into 
society —— 


I'll cut short their loving intercourse this | y 


**You! As my companion?’ Maya could not 
“* Well—yes, Rich leddies de have companions- 
livod as under housemaid once to a rich leddy as 


housand a year. That was understood before, Did 
ou bring me some money to-night ?’’ 
* Yos,” said Maya; ‘but we will speak of that 


later. I want to tell you that you will never be my 

companion—never. I am willing to give youa last 

— Leave me alone. Swear to leave Eng- 
nd——”* 


“TI won't!” cried Mrs. Biggs, doggedly. ‘‘ You 


me a wanderin’ in 
**T'll share yer lot, 


“You want to ruin me?” 
‘*No, I’ll keep the secret. I’ll swear as Cinder is 


my child, but I'll live with you, Rhody, and Simon, 
he’ll come——”’ 


“But you will bring exposure upon me by that 
course.” 
“Tf People suspect, they can’t prove nothin’, 


Rhody. 


The girl groaned. 
“T would have given hor a chance of escape,” she 


th the remaining potions in one, and that this very | thought, ‘‘ but she rejects it. Her blood be on her 


She arose from her stooping position and flitted 





CHAPTER LIX. 
Mrs. Brees was at the appointed rendezvous in 


A fly brought her from Lostwithiel to the Tre- 


The night was seft and dusky, with the damp 
The woman was half 


She wore a long, purple, satin dress that dragged 


after her in the dusty roadways, and her bonnet hung | in this style. 
low at the back of her head, 


Her hair was frowsy, and her red, coarse and 


She arrived at the second gate of Tregaron Park 


It was locked. Sheclutched the long, iron, up- 


The girl unlocked and opened the gate, and the 
Maya looked out with a peering glance up and 


*¢ You came alone, I see,’ she exclaimed, in a 
“Come further 


She led the way toa little open glade, and Mrs. 
Biggs sat down heavily upon a rustic seat, 

“T’ve heard strange news to-day,” said the woman. 
“Strange news, Ruody! They say over at Lost- 
withiel that my lud is dying of paralysis. Is that 
true ?”’ 

«It is true!” 

“Tdeclare! And it a’n’ta weck since he talked 
to me like a pirate!’’ cbserved Mrs. Biggs. ‘ And 
now he’s adyin’. That there is retribution, Rhody, 
if ever there was any! If he dies, you'll still be 
Leddy Katharine, won’t you?” 

** Of course,” assented Maya, listening for some 
sound of Bathurst, whom she knew to be hidden 
¢lese at hand among the trees, 

“And no onecan ever disturb youin your title, 
Rhody. if he’s dead ?” 

**Noone!” 

‘** And he leaves you a fortin’!”’ 

* Yes,” said Maya. ‘‘ He leaves by will to his dear 
daughter_Lady Katharine Elliot, . great’ estate, 
named Longmead ; all his own private fortune which 
he inherited from his father, and some mines in 
Cornwall and Wales—a very great fortune alto- 
gether,” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Biggs; “to his dear daughter, 





“Sball vou be there P” she whispered. ‘Are we 
to carry out our plan and silence for ever the voice 
that would betray us?’ 

““Yes. For it we should buy the woman’s silence 
she might tell the whole story in her next drunken 
fit. We are not safe while she lives. She is known 
to be drunken and besotted—let ner die as by acci- 


dent, and the biame will be laid at hcr own door. I 


| liberal, Rhody, you can have it all, 
| thatmy lud was dyin’, I’ve been ’lottin’ to live with 


i 


the Iady Katharine Elliot, eh? Well, if you're 
Since I heard 





you, as companion, or suthin’——”” 





own head. 


The old weman, too tipsy to know that she was 


exciting her daughter to a desperate frenzy, was 
silent for some minutes. Then she exclaimed : 


‘* Heard from Cinder yet, Rhody ?” 
“Yes,” said Maya, recklessly, ‘‘ she arrived at the 


castle to-night,” 


The old woman sprang to her foes in quick excite- 


ment, . 
“She’s here?” she exclaimed. “Along of Mr. 
Elliot ?” 


** Yes.” 
** Married ?”’ 
“No. But she will be married to him to-morrow 


by special license in the Tregaron church,” 


**She will, eh? Without my consent? We'llsee 


about that !” cried the old woman, in a fury. ‘Give 
me that money, Rhody, as you’ve got for me, and I’)! 
go up to the castle and claim Cinder as my datter 
this very minute. Ill see if I’m to be trampled on 


Goin’ to be married? Hum! Givo 


me the money, Rhody, and lead the way.” 


She held out her hand for the expected gold, but 


Maya had no money for her. 


“If you go to the castle,” she exclaimed, “you 


must go by the road, elss you will bring suspicion 
upon me, 
known that some one let you in, and I shall be 
suspected as that one, 
will then give you the money and you can go where 
you will!” 


If you go through the park, it will bo 
Come out to the gate and I 


The old woman assented. She could not see the 


white anc desperate face of the girl; she could not 
see the murderous light that gleamed in the pale 


blue eyes; nor did she suspect the wicked purpose 


that at that moment filled Maya’s entire being. 


They retarned to the gate. Bathurst crept after 
them. He carried in his hand a bludgeon, which he 
had procured with some difficulty since nightfall. 
The elegant young man of suciety scemed transformed 
into » common, low ruffian. 

He, too, was desperate, with nerves strung to a 
frightful purpose, Everything that he had schemed 
for, Maya’s fortune, position, and connections were 
at stake. He and Maya were alike at the mercy of 
a drunken old’ woman. Upon the one hand were 
worldly honours, wealth, social recognition, ease, 
and luxury. 

Upon the other were social vagabondism, poverty 
—for his reward which he had received from Loru 
Tregaron for his efforts in the search for the earl’s 
daughtor, would not maintain two persons — the 
jeers of people who would know how and why he 
had married--everything he held in special abhor- 
rence! 

If Mrs. Biggs were dead, then he could live m 


‘comfort. He was resolved that she should die, and 


no pangs of conscience, no compunction, no sus- 
picion of faltering, entered his mind, 

Maya opened the gate and peered out as before, 
with a caution that befitted her wicked purpose. 

The country road, covered with tho soft, damp 
dust, gave no sound of footfalls, and no one was to 
be seen upon it. 

“Give me the money, Rhody,”’ said Mrs. Biggs. 

*“Waita moment, Are you still determined to go 
to the castle ?”’ 

“Iam. I’m goin’ there immediate.” 

“Til walk a little way with you,” said Maya. 

They walked side by side for a little distance. 
Then the girl criod suddeuly : 
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“ T’ve gone far enough. 
a last word to say to you.” 

**Sounds as though I heard some one comin’,” 
said Mrs. Biggs, suspiciously, looking behind her. 
“ Didu't you hear steps acreepin’ like, Rhody ?”’ 

‘‘Itis fancy,” exclaimed Maya, hurriedly. ‘I'll 
give you a last chance, Will you swear to me to 
leave England, to give up your schome of living near 
or with me ?”’ 

“No, I won’t, If you’re ashamed of me, I'll 
blow the whole thing, blamed if I don’t!’ inter- 
rupted Mra. Biggs, recklessly. ‘‘ You've been that 
scornful to me that I'd like to take you down a peg, 
that I would, And Cinder has been that meck and 
gentle that, if she’d settle a annuity upon me, I 
don’t know but I’d out with the whole truth. It 
depends on how much I’d make either way. I can 
tell when I sees Mr, Elliot, which is a perfect gentle- 
man and quite respectfal, being Cinder’s mother as 
is supposed, and, if I chooses, why, then, Rhody, 
you’ll be took down, that’s all !”’ 

The girl set her lips in a hard, tense line, 

“You are intoxicated, and therefore dangerous,”’ 
she said, quietly. ‘ You will always be dangerous 
while you drink, and you'll drink while you live!” 

‘*That’s so, I s'puse,” laughed the old woman 
coarsely. “Now, give me the money, Rhody, an 
Till see what I'll do!’’ 

**You have sealed your own fate, you miserable 
creature!’ cried Maya. “ Whatever happens, you 
are the one to blame!” 

The girl had heard Bathurst’s steps close behind 
her, yet in the shadow of the park palings. She 
beatan abrupt retreat towards the open gate, The 
old woman turned about, peering before her in a 
stupid amazement. 

She had barely time to make out Bathurst’s ad- 
vanoing re when he sprang upon her with up- 
lifted bludgeon, and brought the wespon crashing 
down upon her head. 

There was a faint outcry, a rain of heavy blows, a 
sound of crashing skull, and the drunken old woman 
lay prostrate in the dusty road—a woman no longer, 
but a ghastly thing dedabbled with blood and with- 
oat life or sense—dcad ! 

Wolsey Bathurst flung down his bludgeon, be- 
daubed with blood and with coarse, long hairs 
clinging to it, which he could not see in the dark- 
uess,and returned to the girl, sick and overcome 
with horror, 

‘“‘She’s dead!” he whispered, halting in the 
shadow of the park, 

** Are you sure ?” 

“Perfectly. No human being could live under the 
blows I gave her. I heard her skull crash in, Oh, 
it was horrible—horrible.” , 

He shivered as with an ague fit. 

Maya’s lip curled contemptuously as she fastened 
- gate, but her face was white, and she trembled 
“iSO, 

“She brought it on herself,” she muttered. “She'll 
aever betray us now.”’ 

““Never. Yet adead body is sometimes a more 
terrible witness than a living person,’’ said Bath- 
urst. We must take care that hers cannot testify 
against us.” 

He sat down, pallid and scared, and with a great 
terror upon him. te 
_ “We must return to the cistle,” said Maya, 
impatiently, more self-possessed than ho. ‘‘If we 
are missed, we mas be connected with this night’s 
work, I came out unseen. I can return in the same 
way. I will goto my room and summon my maid 
and tell her that I am just come up from the draw- 
ing-room. And you, Wolsey ?” 

_ “Iam myself again. I will retarn to the draw- 
ing-room, and show wyself to the butler and the 
other servants. Come!” 

They hurried back through the park, scross the 
bridge, to the castle gardens. Maya made her 
way unseen into the dwelling and up to her own 
rooms, 

Her maid was below, gossiping in the servants’ 
hall, and there was no one to remark her dress, her 
wild haste, or her excessive pallor. 

She removed her outer garments and put on again 
ber dinner robe of pale blue velvet, her ornaments of 
pale pink coral, re-arranged her curls, and rang her 
bell for her maid, 

The girl appeared, and Maya languidly told her, 
With a yawu, that sho had just come up from the 
drawing-room. 

“TI shall retire early,” she said, “and you may 
remain here, I will goin and tell papa good-night 
and retura immediately.” 

She swept out of the hall, not noticing the stare 
of amazement in the girl's eyes, 

, Why, mademoiselle is strange to-night,” thought 
the maid. ** Very strange! Her eyesare very odd; 
her face is dead white. But the strangest thing of 
all is that James told me one half an hour ago that 


Tl go back now. I have 


room, for she’s going there now. 


What can it be ?” 


opened it, and entered. 


to the far corners, 
Maya advanced to the bedside. 


and composed visage, seeming profoundly asleep. 


private apartments, 


feature, 


night! 

* Papa !’’ she said, softly. 

The earl did not stir. 

“ Papa!” she repeated more loudly. 

He did not speak or move. 

“* He is asleep!’ she said to herself. 
given him his sleeping powder. 
for it!” 4 


his visitors. 


the door. 
he knew that she was there. Ho heard her words, 
but he was in no humour to speak to her, and 
awaited her departure. : 
Bat M-ya did not immediately go. 
She touched him, convinced herself that he was 
asleep, and then stealthily approiched tbe small 
table npon which the bottles of medicine were 
gathered. 
‘His strengthening draught!”’ she muttered, 
** He will take that next!’ 

The earl opened his eyes and regarded her with 
singular intentness. She did not notice him, being 
absorbed in her murderous deed. 

She withdrew from her bosom the phial which she 
had before employed, and emptied its deadly coutents 
into the strengthening draught. 

Then, as she restored the empty phial to its former 
hiding-place. she retreated from the table with a 
sinister glow upon her fair face, an evil triumph in 
her pale blue eyes. 

The earl counterfeited sleep again, a cold horror 
seizing upon him. 


(To be Continued.) 








CEYLON TEA. 





PATERFAMILIAS with a large family of grown-up, 
well educated sons, and who knows no: how or where 
on earth he can provide for them, might do well to 
consult the Journal of the Society 6f Arts for January 
5, under the head, “Ceylon Tea.’”’ According to Dr. 
Thwaites in bis reports for 1865, the climate of 
Ceylon seems admirably adapted for the successful 
cultivation of tea, the plant growing well from the 
elevation of Peradeniya (1,600ft.), to that of Hakgalle 
(5,000ft.). In 1869 young plants of the Assam hybrid 
variety, raised from seed, were growing vigorously 
at Hakgalle, and that they succeeded far better than 
at Peradeniya. 

The China tea is stated to be the only one which 
grows well at the lower elevation. Dr, Thwaites 


again says, “The tea-plant thrives so luxuriously 
upon our hills at an elevation slightly above that 
suited for coffee cultivation, thatit is difficult not to 
believe that our slopes will before very long be 
covered with thriving tea-plantations.” 

In 1875 tea cuitivation is reported as progressing 





my young lady had gone to her room, and I came up 
and found that dinner dress in her wardrobe, and 
she not here. She couldn’t have been in my lord’s 
And she has on 
that dress again. There’s some mystery going on. 


Unconscious that her movements had excited com- 
ment, or that the eyes she sought to blind were so 
keen and watchful, Maya proceeded to Lord Tre- 
garon’s chamber. She tapped lightly upon the door, 


At first sight it seemed as if no one was in the 
room, Tho candle-lights had been extinguished. 
The soft firclight shed a warm glow, radiating even 


Lord Tregaron 
lay upon his ye, pale and thin, with closed eyes 


The girl contemplated him for some moments. 
She had seen that no one else was in the room, his 
lordship’s valet having gone below upon some errand, 
and Sinda and Elliot having retired to their separate 


No compunction stirred Maya’s heart now any 


more than at an earlier hour of that same evening. 
Yet she could not help noting the grandeur and 
nobleness of this haughty, clear-cut face. She could 
not help observing the goodness expressed in every 


Here was a noble life, useful to others, which she 
meant to destroy as ruthlessly as that other lifo, so 
wretched and wicked, had been destroyed that 


** They have 
It is past the time 


The last assertion was trae, but the former was 
net. Lord Tregaron had not yet taken his sleeping 

wder, and he was not yet asleep. Sinda had left 
im at ten o’clock; Elliot had just departed; and 
the earl had not touched his bell to summon back his 
valet whom he had sent from him at the entrance of 


He was wenried with excitement, oppressed with 
anxieties, and greatly troubled. He had bewn lying 
ina trance-like state when Maya’s knock sounded on 
He had not move at her entrance, but 


the year ending March last, says, “It is nowa well- 
established fact that commercial tea, of a very superior 
quality indeed, can be produced in Ceylon.” Ihave 
necessarily abridged much of the document contained 
in the “‘Society of Arts Journal,’’ which is well 
worthy of perusal, and can be purchased for sixpence. 
During my visit to Ceylon in September and October, 
1849, I never heard that there were any tea-plants in 
the island, except perhaps a few in the Botanical 
Gardens at Peradeniya, although none ever were 
pointed out to me there. I saw soveral of the best 
coffee estates in full cultivation, but the growth of 
tea was unknown. 

The late Sir James Emerson Tennent, who visited 
the beautiful coffee estate of Mr. Worms at Pussilava 
in 1846, wrote, *‘On this fine estate an attempt has 
been made to grow tea. The plants thrive surpris- 
ingly, and when I saw them they were covered with 
bloom, but the experiment was defeated by the im- 
possibility of finding skilled labour to dry and 
manipulate the leaves, Should it ever be thought 
expedient to cultivate tea in Ceylon, the adaptation 
of the soil and climate has thus been established, 
and it only remains to introduce artisans from Chiaa 
to conduct the subsequent process.” I was visiting 
a gentleman, the proprietor of a large coifee estate 
just above the Worms one at Pussilava, in 1819-- 
certainly no tea-plants there existed. 

Whether Chinese labour has been on a large scale 
imported into Ceylon, I know not. but I suppose any 
number of coolies can now be procured from the 
Eastern Coast of Madras during the existence of the 
famine which appears to pervade that Presidency. 
Were I young, and in possession of my former acute 
sight, I would, with a little capital, desire nothing 
better than to cultivate teain Ceylon. With that 
gloriously beautiful range of hills, Newera Ellia, 
brought, I suppose, now within easy access, the 
dyspeptic or hypochondriac need dcsire no better 
climate, 


Some of our railway companies have it in con- 
templation to take a leaf out of the book of the 
telegraph offices, and employ respectable females as 
clerks at stations. This has long been done on the 
Continent with success. The work is such that 
delicate females can perform it justas well as men. 
At several of the metropolitan railway stations 
female clerks are already employed, and the prac- 
tice is found to answer, It is the extension of the 
system which is contemplated, and it is even said 
that the Great Western, one of the most backward 
companies to adopt improvements, are bestirring 
themselves in the matter, 








HIS EVIL GENIUS. 
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CHAPTER XXZVIL 


Yrs, it was Gorles himself who lay wriggling on 
the stones outside the post-office in a most dilapidated 
condition, ‘he collar of his coat seemed to have 
changed places with the tails, which were twisted 
somehow round his neck, his shirt front and hand- 
kerchief were torn to ribbons, and large tufts of his 
ruffled hair appeared to have been tugged out by 
the roots; even his bitterest enemy could hardly 
have wished to see him under more grievous circum- 
stances. 

‘here were not above half-a-dozen witnesses to 
this extraordinary scene besides myself ; but amongst 
them a middle-aged gentleman of transatlantic 
origin, as I guessed by his twang and very forcible 
mode of expressing himself, who appeared diverted 
beyond sll measure, and informed me that there had 
for some time been a daily contest between that 
phosphorical little Britisher and the functionary for“ 
some time past, from the former’s always insisting 

upon being allowed to look over the whole of the 

letters addressed to the Poste restante himself; but 

that he calculated that upon this particular morning 

matters had reached a climax; anJ, bless his old 

grandmother! (who for the matter of that had been 

dead and buried these ten years in Kentucky, but 

had lived to ninety, and wes tough as an old boot), 

but dang his vitels! if in all that time he had ever 

geon anything to whip that, which he wouid not 

have missed, he guessed, for whole boots full of 

dollars. 

Thus was the delighted Yankee giving vent to his 

feelings when Gorles, gathering himself up frow off 

the pile of letters which be had brought out with 


him in his ignominious descent, turned with a 
malicious snarl upon him, apostrophising him as a 
giggling hyena, and asking what the deuce he meant 
by insulting him. 


Just as he was thus picking himself up, my eye 





most rapidly in the island, and the last report for 


suddenly caught the direction of one of the letters 
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in the heap lying uppermost on the ground, addressed 
to my mother, and almost close by it another to my- 
self. I was in the very act of stooping for. them, 
when my arm was suddenly seized by the official, 
whe had banged-to his little port-hole and rushed 
round to the front to secure his scattered letters. 

In an instant he had gathered them all up from 
under my very nose, and giving Gorles’s hat which 
still lay temptingly within reach an extra scranch 
with his heel, was back again round in bis office 
before I had recovered my surprise. 

It was in vain that the American and I applied 
for our letters; declaring that we were both accom- 
plices of that Diavolino Inglese, as he called him, 
te enraged official utterly declined even to listen to 
our demands, and when we persisted only threat- 
ened to seud for the police, 

Naturally we stormed and protested, aud then 
tried persuasion; but all means were equally with- 
out effect. 

We tried the Jodge of going away for a while and 
then coming back in half an hour, to knock again 
respectfully as if entirely fresh and unimplicated 
strangers. It was not tlie least use. He knew us at 
once, and slammed the little door against our noses, 
whieh he opened again in an instant, only, however, 
to derisively inform us that it had just strack twelve 
o'clock, and happening to be a mezza fests, or half. 
holid.y, the post office was now closed according to 
custom, and so would continue to be, not only over 
the next «iay Sunday, bunt through the Monday also, 
being a festa or Saint’s day, and therefore that our 
earliest possible chance, if even then, upon dus con- 
sideration he might think fit to let.us have our letters 
would not certainly be till the next morning after; 
and se sxying he barred up the window. came out 
and locked the «oor, and walked off deliberately with 
the key in his pocket 

My newly made Yankee friend was perfectly ram- 
pant in his wrath ; again and again in loud terms did 
he sang not on!y many of his ancestral and collateral 
relativ #, quick, and dead likewise, as far as I could 
judge by some of his allusions to them, but himself 
especially. for having been so thoughtless and unlucky 
as to have come out that morning without either his 
ree-vol-verre or his blessed bowie knife, by a judicious 
tse of either of whieh he calcalated the official might 
have been indaced to listen to reason, 

But go, he would, slick up to the Pitti Palaceand 
jist ask to see the Grand Duke himself on the sub- 
ject: and by Hooky, hs guessed he would just let 
that old hoss know what ‘sort of a tarnation son 
of a» 8 ock-dollager be had got in his post office. 

It was a most annoying thing, certainly, taus to 
know that there really was a letter for my mother 
anxiously w iting as she was for me; and yet be 
thus prevented from getting possession of it; and 
through the fault xud folly of another person too, and 
th.t other peson was, of course, always the same, the 
same not luck or chance, as I was going to say, but 
toe same inevitable fate haunting me over again and 
again, 

Now that Gorles was mix-dup inthe matter again, 
simple as it might be, I felt cortain that something 
drea ifal was going to happen to me. For Ihave not 
told you all yet of this letter adventure. 

I had tried to keep quite clear of, and while I was 
arguing with the postman had pretended not even 
to notice Gorles as he picked himself up and shrunk 
off, exchanging anything but compliments with the 
American, who certainly returned him as good as he 
gave, till he vanished round the corner, 

What, then, was my astonishment when I at last 
retnrned home, unable to get the letter, as have 
described, and proportionally riled and disappointed, 
to find Gorles un his tiptoes, in the act of trying to 
reach the bel!-pull at tho door of our lodgings, 

“Oh,” said he, as Ic. me up, “is that you? Ihave 
got something here for you—a letter for your mother, 
Mrs. Lambard. I have had it in my pocket these four 
er five days, and had quite forgotten it; but secing 
you this morning at the post office reminded me of 
it. The factis, you see, I caught sight of it among 
the letters at tne post office a few minutes after your 
servant had gone the other day, and I myself had 
heard that rascally fellow tell him there was nothing 
for his lady, or for you; but you never can trust the 
scoundrels, and ought always to insist upon seeing 
for yourself—that was what all that scrimmage was 
about this morning.” 

“*T an obliged to you,” I answered as civilly as I 





with the Contessa di Sotto-Nebia and some other | b 
charming friends, and the fact is only returved late 
last evening; but better late than never, you know. 
But is madame your lady mother at home? for I 
should like to have the honour of presenting it, and 
apologising to her in person.’’ 

Tbe:cool impudence of the animal positively took 
my breath away. z 

‘No,’ I said; “she is not at home; never is; 
but give me the letter, if you please.” And without} y 
another word I walked in and straight upstairs with 
the letter, leaving him to digest my rudeness as he 
liked upon the door-step, 

Four or five days he said he had had it; it must 
have been more. 

It was from my poor father, written in high spirits, 
particularly at having received such a good account. 
of myself and my steady recovery of health. The 
letter was, I could perceive, an answer to one written 
by my mother, on the very morning of that unlacky | * 
rencontre at the Uffizi; aud what an unhappy change. 
had come over the whole spirit of our life since! 
‘The family business,” his letter went on to say, 
“ would ali end right, and be brought to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Tht he hoped to be able to start 
the next day from Loudon, and to arrive at Florence. 
(not intending to stop for a single hour en route) 
almost at the same time, with or within a very few 
hours after this letter itself.” 

Tiere was a postscript which specially concerned 
myself, 


* * * * * 


“Tam quite delighted at your excellentaccount of 
Yrank, snd am gla: that he seems to take the great 
interest which youdescribe in all the pictures, frescoes, 
sculptures, and other works.of art. I wish you would 
desire-him to write me a good long letter himself, on 
that or any other subject which may especially ocear 
to him: but as | shall not be sure of my where- 
abouts, he had better put his letter under: cover, 
marked private, to Mr. Wyley, my confidential 
lawyer. It will please and gratify me very much, 
and may prove of great importance to himself. [| 
will explain this.when we meet.’’ 

It was a very queer fancy, and to this day I never 
can quite make out what it meant, unless-he had 
been backing my orthographical powers, aud hada 
bet with his solicitor, who was, I knew, a very: inti- 
mate friend, upon the sunject. 

But I donot think it struck me so much at the 
time as it might have done, for when we came to 
consider the date.of the letter there was something 
else to think about. My heart instantly misgave 
me: the date was October the 19:h, and this was 
the 3uth. 

If he had started as he intended, and come express, 
even allowing for the delay occasioned by the steamer 
not suiting exactly, he ought to have arrived here. 
three days.since at the very latest. 

Perhaps those other letters. which I had caught 
sight of, but which had been confiscated, might. ex- 
plain the cause of his delay, or change in his plans; 
but though ny glimpse at them had been hasty, 1 
felt sure that neither of them were directed in my 
father's handwriting. 

1 did not like to communicate my-half conceived 
pelaginiogs to my mother ; and though I noticed the 
colour of her cheek blanch, perhaps being conscious 
of ber chilling injustice towards myself, she could 
not quite bring herself to confide her secret terrois 
to me. 

Calling te mind the thousand and one hindrances 
which may always arise and cause delay in an in- 
tended journey, I do not think I should at once have 
felt so uneasy if it had not been for the fact of Gorles 
being again mixed up with the matter. It was en- 
tirely his confounded officiousness which had inter- 
cepted that letter; though of course, upon reflection, 
I had to own that that fact could have nothing in 
the world to do with my father's non-arrival. 

I made-up my mind that: I must somehow get these 
letters from the Poste-restante, in spite of the out- 
raged official, or ti absurd regulations in-regard to 
the festa of which he had so-unlnckily availed Lim- 
self, to punish me for aiding and abetting in the 
atteck upou him, so I started off for the Chancel. 
levie ofour Euglish minister, to see if I could’ get 
any help im that quarter, One of the attaches, 
Tripper, was an oki friend of mine. 

When I walked in I found them all busy, as usual; 





could marae to do, * but, all the same, I wish you 
had left it slove; wy mother has suffered much from 
@ixiety which this letter might have spared her.” 

** Well, but that is the very point: I meant her to 
have got it sooner, you see; and as 1 had had the 
henour of making her aequaintance, I thought it 
would be only a polite opportunity to come and eall, 

pocket, weaning tod: ing it at ones, 


gv i pat itin my 
bat, unlackily \ quite out of my head; and 
tien wo wens fora littie excursion dewn to Lucca, 








reading the English papers, and discussing the last- 
| arrived news, as is of course the duty of’ well-rega- 
| lated diplomatists to ¢o 

** Halloa, I say !”’ broke out young Tripper, all st 
once, after civilly pointing with his toe to his own 
| vacant chair, he lrimeelf beiry seated in the middle 
| of his own blotting-book, and gracefully swinging 
| his Jeg: ; ‘* here is something like a smash on one of 

the French railways—the Boulogne and Paris line— 

with I don’t know how wazy killed, wounded, und 





sup 
it, if it had not been for the number of English 
among the killed and wounded. Good heavens, sir! 
what is the matter? Tri 


and was rather disgusted, 





roken into little pieces. It is not often that the 


French try to rival us in a good out-and-out catas- 
tonbe of this sort, but here they bave quite suc- 
ceeded,” 


“Oh,” said one of the other fellows, “TI don’t 
we should have heard anything more about 


, quiek there, confound 
ou! Look to your friend !” 
When I came to myself they were pouring cold 


water over my face and down my throat, while the 
secretary, who was a thick-set fellow, was holding 
me upon the chair. 


Tripper and the other attaché had pulled off the 


buttons of my shirt collar, and the former was fan- 
ning my face violently with the blotting: book on 
which he had beer sitting. 


There were only haif-a-dozen or so names given of 
hose who had been as yet recognised among the 


killed, and my father’s name was not-amongst that 
list; but the account went ‘on to’state that there 
were many whose identity had not yet been ascer- 
tained, and it was quite evident thatthe account 
itself had been sent secondhand by some correspon- 
dentin Paris, and not frum anyone who had actually 
witnessed or even knew any particulars of ‘the cu- 
tastrophe. 


It was on the strength of this that my-friends 


tried kindly to reassure me, and to give me. hopes 
that after all my father had not. been perhaps even: 
in that particular train; or at avy rate. may have 
veen amongst those who had escaped unhurt; and 
though perhaps shaken and delayed om his journey, 
would arrive eafe after: all. 


But Ihad an internal conviction fron.the first 


that all such hopes were unfounded, and that: be 
was amongst those who wereinjured, perhaps kilied 
on the spot. 


Those:two letters of which I had caught a glimpse, 


addressed to my mother and myself: in s strange 
hand, were now explained; and I never-for an in- 
stant doubted would coufirm our most fearful anti- 
c:pations, 


[implored them to lose no time im aiding me by 


an official application through: their chief. himself 
to the. Minister of the Postes, to procure. these 
letters for me ; andin tue meantime making a strong 
eliort to reuse and control my own. feelings, I set 
off home, to get back at-onee to my. poor mother, 
knowing, of course, that the dreadful news must 
be broken to her; though dreading and hardly 
knowing how to set about that painful task, 


My heart had utterly refused to entertain the 


faintest shadow of hope while. at the Chancellerie ; 
but as I returned: home, and was almost approaching 
our own door, the thought struck me that perhaps 
after all he might not have been there, or might 
have escaped. 


Until I was sure beyond all doubt, would it not 


be cruel to overwhelm, to crush down my poor 
mother? as of course I knew I should, with tho 
same alarm and forebodings which I myself was 
struggling against, perhaps, after all, without 
cause, 


“ No news, you know, is good news,” the youngest 


attaché had suggested, as I was leaving their room; 
meaning, as 1 knew, with that trite old proverb to 
offer the best comfort he could. 


But then those letters at the post office! at any 


rate, I thought, I would go back and wait. till I 
conid get. those letters, which might confirm, or 


perhaps dissipate, my worst fears. 

So. back I went all the way to the Chanceilerie; 
remember, at finding 
them dizcussing some other topic of interest which 
had also occupied a prominent column in the 
papers, and I can tell you even now what the subject 
of their discussion was: it waa the publi¢ recep- 
tion of Kessuth, the great Hungarian demagogue, 
on his arrival at: Southampton, and again‘ in Lon- 
don. 

They seemed to me to bea set of heartless hypo- 
erites, for I thonght they really had sympathised 
and entered into my own fearful anxiety and yen 3 
but I suppose I did them wrong: as long as I was 
with them they really had felt kindly and sorrow- 
fully with me; but when I was gone, why should 
they care more than any other people who were not 
personally interested in the calamity? 

But at the time it hurt me sorely; and mercly 
asking permission to sit down and wait tiil an 
answer could be reccived to the special application 
for my letters, I did net cara to speak a single 
word, or pay the least attention to them, each ad- 
yocatiny his own special opinion as they were, at tlio 
top of their voices, and ‘all talking at once. 

It seemed to me like hours and hours, four or 
five, or even six 1 should have said; but it really 
was-a considerable time, and with no small trouble, 
and ending backworls and forwards official cor 
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respondence, before I at length gained possession 
of the recovered letters. 

They were both from the same person, signing 
himself 8. Harrison, or some such nanie, the one 
which was addressed to my mother merely briefly 
etating that my father had been severely injured in 

a railway collision near Abbeville, but not danger- 

ously so, and had been taken in, with som: others 

rescued from the same catastrophe, to a private 
house, not far from tlie railway; that the writer 
having himself happify escaped unhurt, had been 
able to give some assistance to those who were less 
fortunate than himself; and as soon as General 
Lambard had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
say who he was, and to what friends or relatives he 
might wish to arhounce the mischief which had be- 
fallen him, had lost no time in communicating at 
once according to his desire to our address at 
Florence, 

The second letter, which had evidently come by 
a day’s post later, though they seemed only to have 
arrived together, was to me. and I was happy to 
see Written from tho dictation of my father himeelf, 
merély telling the fact of the accident, without any 
particulars, beyond that he had badly fractured 
one arm, and had received, he had reason to fear, 
some severe internal injury, besides suffering 
severely from the shock; and that it would be a 
great comfort to him if both my mother and my- 
self would set out at once, and go to him with as 
little delay as possible. 

Now, knowing the worst, I made the best of my 
way home to my mother, trying in my mind to ar- 
range how best to break the awful news, for 
manage it asI might, I knew what a fearful blow it 
must be'to her. 

On opening the outer door of our apartm nts, I 
was surprised to find the whole of the vestibule, or 
small enttancé, occupied by a htge box, on which 
was seated a female form, muffled up and swathed 
in marty shawls and coverings; while the battered 
form of her headgear, from which some straggling 
locks hung down in anything but graceful tresses, 
betokenéd anmistakeably all the many discomforts 
and disarrangements of a voyage. 

* Holloa!” I cried, “who have we here? Who 
may you please to be waiting for here, ma’am ?”’ 

She'turned toreply. 

To my itmense wstonishment I recognised Har- 
rison, WY aunt Mrs. De Lornie’s maid. 

“Why, where on earth have you turned up from ?” 
I inqtited, as soon as I had recovered my surprise, 
whieh almost took my breath away. “ Is your young 
lady— is Miss Katie come to Florence?” 

Why is it, I again repeat, that when our feelings 
have beet- wost shocked and strained with any real 
etief, they @reat the same time always so keenly’ 
eusceptible toa sense of the ridiculons:? 

I wayreslly ashamed of myself, as an unfeeling 
brute, as’ I caught myself going off inte one of. my 
ecreams of laughter as Mra. Harrison, in the most 
dismal tone, answered + 

‘©Ah, Mr. Frank, you may well say turned up, 
indeed !--turned inside out from my very knee-pans, 
for all the world like an old kid glove, would be no 
more than the truth, afther the awful night I’ve 
passed on them tempestuous ocean waves between 
(iinever, where we come from last night, to what's 
the name of the place, where all them best English 
rtraw bonnets and hatscomes from. Turned up, 
indeed, | have been, and no mistake! Why, if 
some one had just took and tessed me over the 
steam packet’s side, I think I should have been 
ready to thattk him on my bended -knces for his 
kindness in putting me out of my misery, Miss 
Katie!—oh, shé ain’t here, bless your heart—but 
missus only come ail alone, leastways bringing me 
for my sifie with her; and come too seemingly not 
before she is really wanted. But Lor’, dear Mr. 
Frank, this is awful news indeed which we have 
brought alony with us; and for goodness gracious 
take make haste to go in, for I have heard your 
poor dear mamma through the wall, not the key- 
hole, a crying out for you between her sobs again 
and sga n.” 

Mr-. D» Lornie had arrived sure cnongh, and so 
saved me from the painful duty whieh I had been so 
much dreading. 

She and her husband, the colonel, with their 
family, had, as itseemed, after trying one placeand 
another in the north of ltaiy, finally settled them- 
selves at Genoa. 

Quite by chanee the colonel had met with some 
oki acquaintance who had himeelf been in the acci- 
dent, but had escaped scet free, and so continued 
his route for Italy without losing more than a few 
hours delay. ; 

He had given an account of having seen, amongst 
other people, my poor father, whom he knew by 
right but not personally, taken out from beneath 





No sooner had my uncle brought home this dread- 
ful news, than his wife, like an affectionate and im- 
pulsive creature as, to give her her due, she cer- 
tainly was, insisted upon setting off immediately, 
and coming on under the convoy of the gentleman 
who had brought the news, to comfort and support 
her sister in her terrible affliction. 

It was she, who thus bursting in upow my mother 
unexpectedly, and of course making eure that the 
bad news had already reached us, bad as-they were, 
actually brought a much worse account of the sad 
affair than really was the case. 

It nearly killed my poor mother on the spot—but 
there I must pass‘ over that dreadful time; I never 
can bear to think of iti 

The two letters which I had brought with me, 
so far from dealing’ the heavy blow I had been an- 
ticipating, were’ now, of cowese; in: comparison, an 
actual alleviation and soutee of fresh hops to us. 
But I must tell you how myaunt treated me. 

It struck me whew upon finding her by my 
mother’s bedside; as of coutse I did, that she re- 
ceived my greeting’and thanks for her prompt ar- 
riv.l rather coldly; but we wereall in such astato of 
excitement, and confubuscation of grief and fright, 
that I did not’ take so much noticw of her’ manner 
towards ni@at first, until havitig come out into the 
other roomy I did not think it woald have been cut 
of place, evetr under the circumstances, to grasp 
her two h pwhieh, in the warmth of my grati- 
tude and joy"at’seeing her again, I was endeavour- 
ing to kiss. 

I had beew really fowd of her, thongh she used 
sometimes to bore'me, and cause me to lau rh at her 
in my sleeve; still se had always beer on the beat 
of terms, whieh mace it all the harder to bear and: 
even understand, when, drawing herself up very 
stiffly, and in a tone of the most’ freezing dignity, 

she said: ~ 
“No thank yon, sir; keep your distance; if you 
please. I only wonder that afier your conduct to- 
wards your poor mother, of which I have received 
full account, coupled with the protestations and 
pretension of only a few months since; thet you can 
even dare to look me, or any of’ my family, in the 
face. Brought hither as I have been by mv’ affec- 
tionate solicitude for my unfortunate sister, I had) 
almost hoped to find you keeping: owt of 
altogether, as indeed you were wiven'l arrived, and 
have been for so maty hours sinee'the morning, 
with some of your evil chosen no doubt, 
whose company is more lively and more suited to 
your degraded tastes, thaw what you find in this 
house of mourning. With mé, at lewst, prny never 
expect to be admitted on our old: ternis of inti- 
macy !’’ 
I was perfectly thunderstruck. 
It really was avery good thing for me that there 
was so much to be done, and settled, and thought 
about, or I really think I should have been driven 
by their injustice to have done something des- 
perate. 
I had been longing in my heart to hear some tid- 
ings of Kate; I had hoped that at least she would 
have told me how she was going on, and whether 
she was well and happy again. 


(To be Continusd) 
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As he canie through a wood he saw‘her sitting: on 
a green bank, as if in pensive thought, with » bool 
lying idly in her lap, idly plucking the wild-flowers 
at her side. 

Very pretty she was in her dark sumwer attire ; 
Grosvener Marle thenght that, in her tranquil atti- 
tude, with her rather pale face, which few emotions 
appeared: ever to have stirred, she must look \very 
much as the sleeping beauty did, if that young: per- 
son ever roused herself enough during ber bundied 
years of slutaber to make a pretence of doing a little 
in the heartef her forest. 

He wished devoutly that the sight of her could 
have brought a downright earnest thrill to his heart, 
as ought to te the case witha man regarding tlie 
girl to whom he was engaged, but it did not. 

He was'in doubt whether to be most irritated with 
himself or her, that in this first moment of seeing 
her, after a fortnight’s separation, he could throw 
no halo of romatice about thie situation. 

Ho had thought many times during his absence 
that he should be able to doso. He bad kept her 
picture on his dressing-table, and read anid re-read 
tHe letters she wrote him, and told himself that bis 
calm affection for her was better worth feeling, 





the broken carriages, and laid on one side amongst 
the dead. 1 


more to be trusted than the wild dream which had 





brightened his early youth fora time, and cied out, 
to leave such an aching void bebind. 

Then, as ill lack would have it, she must be the 
very one to disturb his carefully acquired peace, by 
some news which she had added to one of her 
last epistles, 

She wrote him that Mrs. Sidney and her brother 
had come to St. Germain, and established themselves 
in an apartment quite near, and meant to spend the 
autumn there. Dora found Mrs. Sidney delightful ; 
even mamina was pleased with her, and heaven knew 
Mrs, Somers was uot easy to please, though Dora 
did-not add that, or even think it, forshe was a mar- 
vel in this century, a young woman who believed in 
the perfection of her parents. 

Mrs. Sidwey had come. Grosvener wished her 
avywhere than there, then was angry with himself 
for feeling-an emotion or wish of any sort concern- 
inghert Mrs, Siduey had told Dora that she and 
Grosvenor'were old acquaintances, and Dora wrote 
him that she-was glad, bus she could not remember 
her ever mentioning the handsome widow. 

She liked the: brother, too, only he looked a little 
dissipated; but Mrs. Sidney said that came from his 
delicate health, and certainly the devotion between 
hint and hiswsieterwas lovely te see. 

Other personshadiappeared upon the scene also. 
American frienteef*the Somers’, seme French people 
whom Nts, Sidheyr knew, sud had introduced to 
them ; and altogether; the sojourn in the quiet old 
p to be ver pleasant, and Dora was 
glad that® the time for Grosvener’s return was so 

And wow heewas: back; he had sent the carriag> 
ow to his house with the lusgage, and had got out 
to walk through meorner ef the forest which had 
w path that led to the-villa where the Somers had 
made theit home forthe last yearror two. 

He was back; he had rettrned atthe very hour he 
had written to Dorwtoexpect bim; had asked her 
ty come and sit/im the wood, that’he might meet her 
first, withowt:ever thie presence of mamma, who, in 


ber best: twas a species of hum»n iceberg, 
calewlated to the warmost sentiments, and who 
would have’ greeted ber own husband after his 


abeenee trom a voyage round the world witha cool 
good+morning, and the tips of her frosty fingers. 

He almost’ wished nowthat he bad not proposed 
this poetie meeting; he felt.so deadly common- 
place and bare of romance, that he could have 
proferred-to meet Dora in thesociety of tho elders, 
atti allowed the- greetings: to be arranged with a 
proper respect’ for Mrs. Sowers’ frigid demeanour. 
Bat ke had no longer time to atter-pt to anslyse 
his feelings, for Dora looked up suddenly, and saw 
him. 

The greetings might as well have taken place in 
poaeen presenco, so cold and composed was the 
ady. 

Geanvenes took her hand, even touched his lips 
to her cheek. 

There was a deepened tinge of colour upon it. and 
her soft blue eyes looked brighter; still she held the 
book in her disengage fingers; and almost the firs: 
words she said were: 

“TI didn’t think it was time for the train yet. 
Dear me, Grosvener, how very brown you aro, anid 
you've a purple cravat on. I've asked you so often 
not to wear purple!”’ 

lt did not eceur to him that all this might be the 
effect of a certain shyness on ber patt—a fear of 
showing how much she was moved by his return, 
for their engagement had not been anvaffair of long 
duration. 

“‘I'ts sorry I ambefere my time,” he anewered ; 
**and I'll take off the obnoxious cravat as soon as we 
ger to the house. As for the brown, I' think you must 
blame the sun, pet me.”’ 

He said it all so good-naturedly that she did not 
percoive his vexstion, and only laughed in her quiet 
mauner. 

‘© You say things in such a droll way,’’ returned 
she. ‘* You nrust be very tired, I am sure. 

He caught eagerly at that. excuse for the dull- 
ness and deadness which had come over fancy and 
heart. 

“ Dreadfally tired,” heanswered. 
“Weli gohome:at once,” she said, 
have some tea, and change your clothes. 
rest you.”’ 

A wife of ten years could not have been more 
practical im her thoughtfulness ; but men are ungrate- 
ful wretches, and Grosvener was anything but 
tonehed by her care. 

They walked slowly homeward, she leaning on his 
arm ; but, actually, before taking it, she brushed the 
dust off his sleeve with her pocket-handkerchief! 
She had been reared in such an oppressive atmos- 
phere of order, that these tiresome little habits were 
ag natural to her as breathing. She talked gaily 


““You shall 
That will 





enough, with more animation than her wont; and 
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he talke.! too, but there was nothing in their conver- 
eation which required privacy. 

She told him about the new people, extolled Mrs. 
Sidney, gave a rather painfully detailed account of 
a picnic, hoped that he had not played at those 
dreadfal tables in Baden. made much of a slight 
illness which Fright, her dog, had suffered. 

Poor girl, she had been directed, and trained, and 
trammeled by her severe mother, until it seemed in 
her eyes almost a crime to let her thoughts soar 
beyond the narrow groove in which Mrs. Somers had 
— that the thoughts of young ladies ought to 
dwell. 

They reached the rustic gate which gave entrance 
to the villa-grounds. As he was opening it, Dora 
actually did say : 

“* Are you glad to be back, Grosvener ?’’ 

He tried then with all his might to be, and was 
half way through a neat enough speech, when her 
attention became distracted. 

“ You didn’t latch the gate, Grosvener,” she said. 

He went back and latched it; but he made no 
further effort to do poetry, 

Near the house they met Mrs. Somers, a tall, 
fine-looking woman, but so rigid and angular 
that Grosvener often had an absurd fancy that she 
must originally have been begun as a geometrical 
illustration, She looked first at her watch, then 
shook his hand, was as glad to see him as her nature 
permitted, and said: 

** I have been expecting you for ten minutes; how 
very brown you are, Grosvener.” 

They went into the house, and found Mr. Semers 
in the hall reading his newspaper. He rose in his 
creaking boots, and there was more subdued hand 
shaking, and he said: 

“Ha! Back, eh? Glad to see you; how very 
brown you are, Grosvener.” 

And Grosvener Marle remembered that he was 


[COMING THROUGH THE WOOD.} 








only six-and-twen‘y years of age ; that he came of » 
long-lived race; that Somers pere and his sponse 
were safe to live as long as the patriarchs, and that 
this was a neat specimen.of what life was to be to 
him; he wondered a little why some conveniently 
broken rail could not have dashed the train 
down a high embankment a few miles below St. 
Germain.” 

“I think Grosvener ought to have some tea, 
mamma,” said Dora, with a boldness of assertion un- 
usual on her part. 

_ “‘T have ordered dinner half an hour before our 
time,” Mrs, Somers replied ; ‘‘still, if Grosvenor 


“T’ll have some sherry and soda, I believe,” 
added Grosvener, whereupon Mrs. Somers looked 
rather more rigid than common; but she rang the 
bell, and ordered the cooling draught, though he did 
turn his back to the lady while pouring out the 
sherry, and, considering the amount he took, it was 
as well for the peace of the family. 

More desultory talk, then Mrs. Somers perceived 
that Grosvener was dusty, and sent him away to his 
chamber to bathe and dress, his luggage having 
safely arrived; but before he left the room she 
added : 

“ How very brown you are, Grosvener.’’ 

And Mrs. Somers creaked in his boots again, and 
said, with the air of a man originating some power- 
ful proposition: 

“You are very brown, Grosvener,” 

Then poor Dora felt that the young man might 
consider it meant as a reproach, and quavered ; 

“ It’s very becoming to him, papa.” 

But Mrs. Somers looked pained and alarmed at 
having transgressed the rules of propriety, Dora, 
before she knew it, blurted out: 

** You are very brown, Grosvener.” 


the train on the top of the high embankment, witha 

broken rail in front, Life is net easy. Most of us 

bave lived long enough to know thatit was not meant 

to be; but I think if we can keep from losing our 

souls in sheer disgust of ite monotonous and petty 

side, we need have little fear of the great tempta- 

tions. 

Grosvener Marle had been Mr. Somers’ ward. He 
called Alrs. Somers aunt, because that lady had been 
bis father’s step-sister, though there was no blood 
relationship between them. 

He had not lived much in their house during his 
youth, though styling it home, and going there to 
spend a portion of bis college vacations. 

It was a household in which for fifteen years Mra. 
Somers declared, with pride, the dinner-hour had not 
varied five minutes—Mr. Somers had never once hung 
up his hat on the wrong peg. 

She lived by rule, aad had brought up husband and 
child to do so; her law was as the law of the Medes 
and Persians. 

She believed herself a Christian, but she was « 
heathen, and worshiped a heathen goddess called 
Propriety. 

Sue had crushed and moulded everybody about 
her; and poor little Dora bad no more idea of having 
an independent thought than she had of going up in 
a balloon. 

Wen Groavener was between twenty-two and three 
the family departed for Europe ; then followed his 
love story ; then the darknoss fell. 

Eighteen months before the time of which I write, 
he had sailed for France—found Dora grown into a 
woman. 

How it came about he could scarcely have told, 
but this spring they had become engaged, and before 
winter they were to be married—this was all life 
had done for him so far; he could not feel that it 
was much. 

He was rather an idle man, given to writing 
poetry and painting pictures; a man with a good 
deul of imagination, believing that he wanted peace 
and quiet, whereas he needed eccupation and excite- 
ment, 

Dinver was over; a long, dreary meal it had been 
to Grosvener, for Mrs. Somers had taken a great deal 
of the conversation into her own hands, and seemed 
determined to discover whether Grosvener had 
employed his time during the past fortnight in 
acquiring usefal information. 

She wanted to know the oo eee of Baden, to 
have acompendium of the history of the Duchy, 
and numerous other details of equal interest, till at 
length Grosvener politely offered to put his guide- 
books at her disposal, frankly declaring that he had 
no taste for useful information himself—in fact, 
making « habit of avoiding it whenever he could. 
The iceberg had no intention of being a bore and a 
nuisance ; she was fonder of the young man than of 
almost anybody in the world; but she could not help 
patronising, and would have put the angel Gabriel 
through his catechism, if she could have got hold of 
him, and set the seraphic personage right without 
hesitation. 

Dora grew rather nervous when she noticed Gros- 
vener’s impatience. She lived in constant dread of 
some outbreak between him and her mother, ané 
tried, in her feeble way, tochange the conversation # 
little ; but she could think of nothing better than to 
ask : 


** Were there many Russian princesses there, and 
do they all gamble ?” 

Now, in spite of this, I aver that the poor child 
was nota fool! 

Just try living for six months with a woman like 
Mrs. Somers, and you shall feel your intellect, though 
it be equal to Milton’s, gradually becoming furry 
and weedy. 

Grosvener did her more justice than many men 
would have done, but before he could answer, Mre 
Somers said : 

“TI beg you'll not ask abont such things, Dora. 
Gambling is scarcely the subject fora young lady to 
select, nor can the manners of Muscovite women of 
any class be a matter that will warrant discussion.” 

**Never mind, Dora,” said Grosvener. ‘* Some 
day we will go and see the awful things they do a 
the tables.” 

“* My dear boy !” sighed Mrs. Somers. 

Grosvener only laughed and rose from his seat. 

“TI am going out into the shrubberies to smoke my 
cigar,”’ he said, ‘* Will you come, Dora?” 

“ Be sure and tie up your throat, dear,” added 
Mrs. Somers. ‘“ Ah, Grosvener, still persevering in 
that dreadful habit——” 

“{never tie up wy throat, ma’am,’’ he inter- 
rupted. 

Dora tittered ; then looked frightened under the 
frigid glance with which her mother favoured her. 

“Of smoking, Grosvener. Ef you would only read 





Grosvener fled, aud once more wished himself in 





that pamphlet of Dr. Watts !” 
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“TI always understood he wrote hymns, aunt.” 

“TI mean the London physician. Why will you 
make a jest of everything ?” 

“You must take meas Iam, aunty. I’m too old 
for improvement,” he said, good-naturedly. 

He absoiutely stopped to kiss her as he passed, for 
fear she should read Dora a lecture, since she could 
not venture further with him. Ocertainly Grosvener 
had his good points, and he was honestly trying to 
make the best of the life he had chosen—if we can 
ever be said to choose our lots. 

‘* You are an incorrigible boy,’ Mrs. Somers said, 
relapsing into a smile, for Gros¥ener could coax her 
as no ether human being had ever been able to do, 
and she absolutely let them depart without further 
romonstrance. 

“T’ll tell you what, Dord,’* said Grosvener as 
they crossed the lawn, ** the mamma gots more dread- 
ful every day.” 

“ Ob, don’t!” cried Dora, horrified. 

“ Well, then, I won’t ; but one thing, when we do 
go off on s bridal trip, we'll stay at least two years.’’ 

Dora blushed at that, but hastened to add : 

**]’m sure mamma would not like it; she expects 
us to live with her. She told meso; she always says 


that!” 
“ Ah!” returned Grosvener, choosing a cigar out 
of his ease. He said no more; but Somers 


might have trembled a little for her absolute 
authority, had she heard the tone in which he uttered 
the mososyllable. 

They had a quiet hour to themselves, and Gros- 
vener, soothed by his dinner and cigar, listened to 
Dora’s girlish chatter, and put aside a vertion of the 
dreary thoughts which had so sorely shaken his com- 
posure on his return. 

Then, across the lawn, through the late twilight, 
came Mrs. Sidney and her brother, with a little bevy 
of the Somers’, other new acquaintances following. 
There was any quantity of laughing and talking, of 
course ; and Grosvener found himeelf being presented 
to the strangers, and after awhile talking to Mrs. 
Sidney and all without any of the deep emotion 
which he had dreaded. 

But it was some time before Mrs. Sidney came in 
his way. She had encountered Mrs. Somers, and 
stopped "t6 speak to her, while her brother came on 
with the rest of the party ; and he and Grosvener 
greeted each other a little stiffly, as men usually do 
new masculine acquaintances, for it so chanced that 
they bad never met before—George Manning not 
having been with his sister during the summer she 
had known Marle at Newport. 

Presently, Mrs. Sidney was beside him, and 
saying : 

“It was too bad of us to come and interrupt the 
pretty tableaa; but the rest would not stay at home, 
so I thought I might as well accompany them.” 

‘‘ That was very kind of you,” he answered, and 
began talking about the beautiful evening, the fine 
weather he had had for his journey ; and she accepted 
the position so easily, that one might have supposed 
they had been in the habit of meeting every day for 
weeks past, 

Mrs. Sidney had been a widow for two years. She 
still wore dainty lavenders and whites as a sort of 
badge of mourning; and occasionally did a bit of 
sentiment or melancholy, for the benefit of people on 
whom it was likely to create a favourable impression. 

Her married life had been a very brief one; no 
love in it on her side—ehe was not capable of much 
sound, honest feeling. She was rich now, and had 
no mind to give up her freedom, though sh3 must be 
in mischief of some kind, and there had been a 
fixed plan in ber mind from ths time she had first 
known Dora Somers in Italy. She wanted her to 
marry George Manning. 

He was an idle, rather extravagant fellow, and 
since his sister’s widowhood commenced, had showed 
a determination to live tranquilly on her money, by 
no means pleasing to that lady; for she was very 
fond of her money, and though ready to spend it 
liberally .on herself, had no desire to share it among 
her needy relations. 

It was a disappointment when she discovered the 
engagement between Dora and Grosvener Marle; 
but she was not yet at the ond of her resources. If 
that tie could be broken, Dora might accept George 
from pique, or, as many girls do marry in such casea, 
the eg uf the world’s believing that she had been 

jilted, 

At all events, in the quiet life decorum still com- 
pelled Mrs. Somers to lead, some species of excite- 
ment was pecessary to her ; and it would be amusing 
to bring Grosvener Marle once more under the spell 
of her fascinatigns. 

She had flirted outrageously with him for a whole 
season, and married Mr. Sidney at the end of it, 
becaase he was much the richer of the two. Perhaps 
she had eared more for Marle than she did for any- 


Indeed, she had tried to feel romantic and 
unhappy at the time of her marriage; but luxury 
and physical comforts were so much to hor, that she 
could never make her clear head view the matter in 
any other than a calm light. 

This present meeting caused her no deeper feeling 
than one of vexation that he should stand between 
her and her schemes for ridding herself of her 
brother. 

When the next two weeks ended, Dora Somers had 
known more real suffering than had ever come 
— her during the whole previous course of her 

e. 

Her affection for Grosvener had been been so 
gradual in its growth, of such long continuance, that, 
in her girlish innocence, she bad herself been un- 
aware of its full strength, until clouds arose to 
trouble the calmness of the sky. 

The widow played her part very artfully, and 
flattered Mrs. Somers so adreitly, that this lady wont 
abont magnificently blind to-what was going on, 
and there was nobody else to notice, except Dora. 
She was so young and childish, that it seemed almost 
odd that she should have judged the matter so clearly 
as she did. She was not even jealous, in the ordinary 
acoeptation ef the term; but she suffered cruelly, 
and when those two weeks closed, which had been 
seemiugly so pleasant, so full of amusement and 
variety, she was a whole life away from the careless 
existence of the past. 

She was not used to analysing people’s motives, 
or doing mental anatomy on her own account, but 
she was marvellously elear-sighted in this case. 
Noteven to her mother did she utter a syllable; 
indeed, she fairly shrunk from that stately creature 


in which she regarded the composed mastery the 
woman exercised over her family. 

She could see, too, how the horrible monotony of 
this mathematically-arranged househeld must weary 
a man like Grosvener—how her own commonplace 
habits of conversation must fret him. 

Mrs. Somers would have looked aghast indeed, 
could she have seen the way in which Dora dashed 
papa’s Essay on Man (Mrs. Somers’ beau ideal of 
poetry) upon the floor, and fairly wished that she 
had had an idiot fora mother, instead of this strong- 
minded matron, who so carefully superintended her 
reading; and if she allowed her to indulge in a novel, 
religiously went over it first, and usually tore out 
half a dozen pages, in the most interesting part, 
because they did rot suit her fastidious ideas. 

Dora grew positively to hate Mrs. Siduey, with 
her pretty, caressing ways, and her lazy, musical 
voice; but she hated that wild youth, George 
Manning worse, for it was he who had helped to 
open her eyes. 

“I shall keep by you,”’ he had a habit of saying, 
when the young people were off upon some party of 
pleasure, “ You and I are commonplace characters, 
you know, and its awfully fatiguirg to hear Mrs. 
Sidney and Marle always doing poetry.” 

He had let out also, in his blundering way, some- 
thing in regard to the cld flirtation between those 
two, and Dora put the whole history together for 
herself without difficulty. 

As for Grosvener Marlo, he was not thinking at all 
in these days. I never met a man so strong that he 
had not a weak side, and Mrs, Sidney knew what 
Grosvener’s was, and acted accordingly. ‘The very 
day after their first encounter, she had said to him: 

“I want to be good friends, so I must speak 
frankly. I could not do it under other cireum- 
stances ; but now that you are engaged and happy, I 
may set myself right in your opinion, without risk 
of appearing unwomanly.” 

So sho told him a very pretty story, about having 
been obliged to sacrifice herself for her family —that 
she had done it cheerfully, and the belief that she 
had behaved right kept her from useless regret. 

“ Life is not ex .ctly like one’s youthful dreams,”’ 
she said, with a sad, beautiful smile; “‘ but it does 
very well.” 

She managed, however, to make the life he had 
chosen for himself appear in its dullest, most tire- 
some light, and filled him with a dread that Dora’s 
soul and imsgi:-ation could never be litted out of the 
petty groove in which it had been her mother's study 
to train them. 


He had no mind to fall in love anew with this 
woman—at the bottom he had a certain suspicion of 
her honesty; but she duped him notwithstanding. 
Day by day the confidential friendship grew, and 
Dora watched the clouds gather about hor path, and 
was ready to cry out that the world had come to an 
end; nothing was left her but to lie down and die, 
and leave Grosvener to this enchantress, who had 
stolen his heart from her. 

Ithink nothing but Dora’s innate dignity and 
sweetness of character saved ber happiness from utter 





body else. 


during this time, and was shooked at the new light Sta 


Most girls would have been tiresome with re- 
proaches, caprice, ill-temper; but Dora visited 
neither upon him. 

In her humility she told herself that perhaps she 
could never grow enough out of the dwarfing in- 
fluences of Ler old life to be fully his cumpanion. 
If it was for his happiness she could give bhi: up; 
only it was hard to be forsaken for this woman, 
=— falsity and shallowness the girl iustinctively 
elt. 

The tedious habits of the household so weighed 
upon her mind, that she was always glad when any- 
thing happened to interfere with them—glad even 
to greet Mrs. Sidney, since her presence could bring 
a little change and brightness. 

She teld a great many fibs in those days; excusing 
Grosvener to her mother when he was not punctual 
at meals; accounting for his frequent absences— 
doing all she could to keep that lady from suspect- 
ing the truth, for she know that if a gleam of it 
reached her, she would descend upon the young man 
in all her awful might; and Dora felt that «.fter such 
a ere, she could never held up her head 

n. 


had not interpossd. Dora accepted her discipline 
so meekly and patiently, trying 20 hard from the 
first to makea right use of it, that the tempest 
passed, without bliyhting her whele future under its 
darkness. 

Marle had been up to Paris for the day on some 
business of Mrs. Somers’ and his own. 

He was not expected to return before the ten 
o’clock train; but he finished his affairs early, xnd it 
was only aight when he got out at the St, Germain 
tion. 

His walk home led him past Mrs. Sidney’s lodgings, 
the ground floor of a pretty cottage, not far distant 
from the forest. 

He saw her sitting on her veranda among her 
flowers, looking such an iwage of peace and rest, 
that he was gla:! to stop at her summons, and escape 
in her society the dreary thoughts which had been 
with him all day. 

** George is off with some friends,’’ Mrs. Sidney 
said, ‘‘I had reconciled myself ton lonely eve.ing ; 
but, as you are not expected to arrive these two 
hours, I think you might have pity ov my stupidity.” 

** You mean rou will have pity on mine,’”’ he an- 
swered. . 

“Pat it in any way you please,” said she. “ But 
perhaps, you’ve not dined, and I can only give you 
some tea, for I dined at your——”’ 

But he had eaten an early dinner, and only cared 
for some tea. so she served him a delicious cup, and 
looked like Circe pouring out enchanted nectar. 

There they sat talking for a full hour, and Marle 
was just thinking how doubly commonplace the 
Somers’ mansion would appear after this tete-a-tete, 
when George Matning cawe upon them; and Goorge 
had evidently spent too gay a day of it with his 
friends, for his step was slightly unsteady, and bis 
tongue tripped over his consonants in an alarming 
manner. 

“Oh, George! George!’ Mrs. Sidsey said, re- 
proachfully. 

“You can’t scold,” returned he, with a rather 
idiotic laugh. “ Marle’s here, and you know your little 
dedge before him.” 

‘*Go up to your own room for awhile, like s good 
boy,’’ she said, quietly, though, as she spoke, she 
jaid her kand warniugly on his arm, »nd gave hima 
look, unseen by Marle, which did not well agreo 
with the composure of her voice. 

** Ob, come now,” said he,“ you needn’t glare at 
me in that fashion! I’m not to be coaxed like a 
child. Just don’t you aggravate me.” 

Mrs, Sidney sighed, and returned to her seat by 
Marle, 

“ You had better go,’”’ she said, softly. ‘I don’t 
like you to see him like this. It does not often 
happen. I know you will not even tell Dora.” 

“* What about Dora‘’’ called George, with a hic- 
coughing laugh. “I say, Marle, when are we going 
to have done playing at cross. purposes ?”’ 

“My dear fellow,’ returned Grosvener, with good- 
natured contempt, “ your meaning is as unintelligible 
as your pronunciation. Your best plan is to follow 
your sister’s advice, and go to bed at once.’ 

“Egad! I could tell you rather more about her 
plans than you know,” returned George. “ Cculdnt 
I, missy ?” 

‘George, there are limits to my patience,” said 
Mrs. Sidney. Stop talking, and go to your roow, else 
you will regret it.” 

“T’ll do what I like, snivelled George, becoming 
lachrymose. ‘‘ You’re always bard on me, and I don’t 
care what happens! You’re fooling Marle, and all 
the while you mean to buy a coronet with your 
money, I know.” 





shipwreck during that season. 


Mrs, Sidney's violent temper got so mach the 


I cannot tell how it might bave ended, if Fate. 
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upper hand of her fora few moments that she uttered 
a good many harsh, bitter things, and, in return, 
George rendered very clear, in spite of his indistinct 
speech, the little game she hid been playing. 

“TI will bid you good-night, Mrs, Sidney,” Marle 
said, rising. 

She went up to himand held out her hand. 

“JT don’t know what you say,” she exclaimed, 
tremulously. He will not remember his idiotey to- 
morrow.” 

George had seated himself by a table, and let his 
head sink on his arms. Evidently he had reached the 
stage where slumber was overtaking him. 

“You sce something of what I am oblige! to 
suffer,” she went on, glancing back at her brother, 
to make sure that he would not add to the harm he 
had done by some further mal apropos speech. 
Then she looked up at Marle and sighed ; but Marle’s 
face did not show much sympathy, and he touched 
the fingers she offered as carelessly as if they had 
been those of the Iceberg. 

“Ob, Grosvener!” she exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean to say that you pay any attention to a drunken 
man’s nonsense. You can’t let it influence you for 
an instant.’’ 

“ How could you fancy such a thing,” he replied, 
but not easily, sand he showed plainly that he wanted 
to get away. 

“T’ll not keep you,” she said, in a trembling 
voice. ‘I can’t expect aid or sympathy from any 
quarter. I must live my life alone, aud bear my 
burdens as best I can, without belp,”’ 

“Oh, George will be all right to-morrow,” re- 
turned Grosvener, composedly, quite ignoring her 
very pathetic appeal. 

“And you? Cznit be possible, Grosvener, that 
I have lost my friend? That you could credit such 
folly as be talked—could suspect-——”’ 

She broke off to do a shudder of distress, and 
wrung her white hands very neatly. 

“I beg you'll not think of such a thing, Mrs. 
Sidney,” he replied. “I shan’t remember a word 
any more than he will.” 

But there was a cheerful alacrity in his voice any- 
thing but reassaring. 

‘You are very good—very kind,” she quivered. 
“You want to go—I’ll not detain you.” 

For George had stirred, and she was in mortal 
fear that he would lift his head, and give vent to 
another tirade, 

“ Good-night,” Marle said, taking advantage of her 
words to step toward the door. 

She followed bim out on the veranda, and stopped 
him for a few last speeches; but though she looked 
handsome enough in her anger and distress, I think 
he did not feel so deeply for her as he might. 

Walking homeward, so many incidents of the 
past weeks presented themselves which accorded 
perfectly with Manning’s drunken revelations, that 
if they did not force him to admit frankly to him- 
self that Mrs. Sidney had been playing a treacherous 
gune, they at least set him thinking that his own 
part had not been quite in keeping with his ideas 
of duty and right, and he felt heartily ashamed of 
his weakness and vacillation. 

In the salon he found Dora sitting alone, Mr. and 
Mrs. So:ners had gone out to call upon some acquaint- 
auces who had that day arrived. 

Dora grested him quietly ; but he saw the traces 
of tears on her cheeks, 

“ZT didn’t dream of finding you here alone,” he 
said. 

She did not answer ; she chanced to know at what 
hour he returned ; one of the servants had seen him 
enter Mrs, Sidney’s house, and, of course, the news 
had not been long in reaching Dora. 

“What on earth have you been writing? Don’t 
you know you will spoil these pretty eyes, using 
them by these villanous lamps ?’’ 

She lec him take some folded sheots of paper from 
her hand. 

“I meant you to read them,” she said. ‘‘ Good 
night.”’ 

He was standing there alone, before he could re- 
cover from his surprise. He sat down, and read the 
letter—it was Dora’s farewell. 

It was not the epistle of a child or a common- 
place woman; it was framed with an eloquence, a 
p.ssion even, which would have shocked Mrs. 
Somers ; but it was his dismissal. 

He read the pages, and dashed upstairs. Dora was 
in her room, and the door was locked. She found 
herself obliged, at length, to answer him, lest he 
should rouse the servants by his frantic appeals. 

When she did appear, he took her in his arms, in 
spite of her struggies, saying: 

** T’ve been an awful fool, my child; but it’s not 
what you think! I never dreamed of loving that 
artful little cat; but I did underrate you. I’m 
ashamed enough for that to be my punishment. 
Don’t be unforgiving, though I deserve that you 


should be. Only give me one chance, because I love 
you, Dora!” 

And, strong and decided as she had believed her- 
self, Dora could not resist that appeal. 

It was almost midnight when Mr. and Mrs. Somers 
reached home; but the young people were still 
walking up and down the moonlit lawn, and for the 
first time in her life, Mrs. Somers was not allowed to 
lecture at a transgressiou of her rules. 

Late in the afterzoon of the following day, Mrs. 
Sidney came upon Dora and Marle seated in the 
forest, in a spot where Marle had been sketching 
lately, but not before with Dora for his companion. 
And as the lady approached Marle rose, greeted her 
warmly, and cried: , 

** Congratulate me! Dora has at last set a term 
to my probation—we are to be married in October.’ 
Luckily, at this instant several of their mutual 
acquaintances appeared, strolling through the weod, 
ond Mrs, Sidney had an opportunity to hide her 
confusion in idle talk. 

But each time she looked in Marle’s eyes, she 
could see that she was visible to him at last in her 
true colours. 

No retribution could have been sharper than that, 
unless it might be the sight of the happiness which 
brought such new beauty to Dora’s face F. L. B. 





FAOETI A, 


RECENT RVENT AT AN HOTEL, 

** Wno’s there ?” 
There was no answer, and the queer noise stopped. 
“ Anybody there?” 
No answer, 
‘Tt must have been a spirit. I must be a medium. 
I wil! try.” 
Aloud : 
‘* If there be a spirit in the room it will signify the 
same by saying aye—no, that’s not what I mean. If 
there is a spirit in the room it will please rap three 
times,” 
Three ery distinct raps were given in the direc- 
tion of the bureau. 

** Is it the spirit of my sister P” 

No answer, 

**Is it the spirit of my mother ?” 

Three raps. 

** Are you happy ?”” 

Nine raps. 

“Do you want anything ?” 

A succession of very loud raps. 

“will you give me any communication if I get 
up - ” 

No answer. 

* Shall I hear from you to-morrow ?” 

Raps very loud in the direction of the door. 

** Shall I ever see you ?”’ 

Then raps came frem outside the door. 

He waited long for an answer to his last question, 
but none came. 

The spirit had gone, and after thinking abont the 
extraordinary visit, he turned over and fell asleep. 

On getting up in the morning, he found that the 
spirit of his mother had carried off his watch and 
purse, his trousers, and his great coat downstairs in 
the hall. 

THE DYING USURER. 


A FAMoUS usurer of Paris being on his death-bed. 
his coufessor presented a silver crucifix to him, with 
a view to awaken him to a sense of his situation. 

The dying miser, after examining the cross with 
the most minute attention, suddenly exclaimed: 

** Sir, I can lend you but a very small sum on sach 
a pledge.’’ 

He who wrote “ Would I were a bird,” wouldn’t 
like to be a city sparrow at this time. 

Tue milky way— From the barn to the pump. 

Why should one always carry an old umbrella ?— 
Because umbrellas are only good when they’re used 
up. 

On, ye foolish virgins. Not another chance till 

880. 


Tur proper sort of wine for elderly spinsters.—Old 
Maid-eira. 
A recent Amherst graduate, now a settled pastor, 
was telling a retired missionary that he entered eol- 
lege and the theological seminary with the intention 
of becoming a missionary, when the old veteran broke 
in with: 
“ Ah, you turned back aftcr putting your hand to 
the plough ?”” 
“No,” was the answer, “I just took another 


killed every winter in the great basin of the Yellow. 
stone, there being a ready cash market for the robes 
at all the frontier trading-posts. Many “wolfers’’ 
realise 300 dols. a month during the “ wolfing ’season, 
These are the sort of fellows to send to Russia on o 
wolf exterminating mission, 


A yYoune lady in Indiana committed suicide the 
other day. Her last words were :—*‘ I did it because 
I did it.” Yet, notwithstanding this lacid statement, 
@ great many people are still in doubt as to why she 
did do it. 

A Faisco gentleman invited a friend the other 
evening to go te the nursery and hear the children 
say their prayers. They stopped a moment on the 
stairs, however, and when they reacted the room, the 
little prattlers had just sung their evening hymn, 
and were trying to drown the kitten in the wasb- 
bowl. The visiter appeared to be deeply moved. 
Tuis Christmas card was sent to the Postmaster- 
General. Of all the various methods propesed for 
the reduction of postage none are so practical as this 
—Get married. 


CONVINCING. 


A DAILY en argues that Dr. Slade must 
know very well that the legal quibble on which he 
fet off does net leave him less condemned. Of course 

6 knows it. Why, he actually appealed against his 
own conviction ! —Fun. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCB, 


Tre Market Reportsays, “The market is very firm 
for dry hides.’* So it ought to be this season. There 
can’t be many about, —Fan. 


A T TOTAL WRECK. 


Tux T pier at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, has 
been damaged odnsiderably by a steamship running 
inte it. They had to repair that T for fear it should 
breakfast. —Fan. 


Tux only place where a Conservative Government 
should be. A Reform a tory. —Fun. 


HOW TO COMPOSE ONE'S SELF FOR A PORTRAIT. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER gives the following directions to 
his customers: 

“‘ When a lady sitting for a picture would compose 
her mouth to a bland and serene character she should, 
just upon entering the room, say ‘ Bosom,’ and keep 
the expression into which the mouth subsides until 
the desired effect in the camera is evident. If, on the 
other hand, she wishes to assume a distinguished anil 
somewhat noble bearing, not suggestive of sweetnoss, 
she should say, ‘ Brash,’ the result of which is infal- 
lible. If she wishes to make her mouth look snial! 
she must say, ‘Flip,’ but if the mouth be already too 
swall and needs enlarging, she must say ‘ Cabbage.”’ 
1f she wishes to loek meurnful, she must say ‘* Ker- 
chunk,” if resigned, she must forcibly ejaculate 
*S’cat.’” 

aDvicg, 


A Farmer and his wife called ata photographic 
gallery last month, to have some photographs taken 
of the Intter. and while the operator was getting ready 
the husband gave the wife a little advice as to how 
she was to act, 

“Fasten your mind on something,” he said, “or 
else you will laugh and spoil the job, Think about 
early days, and what you’d have beon if I hadn't 
pitied you. Just fasten your mind on that!” 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


CLERGYMEN might be allowed to exercise some sort 
of censorship over the nomenclature of ths lower 
classes, soas to refuse to baptize children by ob- 
viously ludicrous names. There is an instance of a 
child, who was christened “‘ Mahershallal-hash-bsz ;”” 
and there is now living at Canterbury a youth wiio 
rejoices in the name of “ Acts of the Apostles ” Jones. 

A violent altercation also took place in a parish 
church owing to the officiating clergyman refusing 
to christen a child “ Beelzebub.”’ , 

These incidents are recalled by the perusal of the 
following extract of a letter, which appeared tio 
other day in a contemporary : 

“ A High Church el n was asked to christen 
a child‘‘ Venus,” or, as the sponsor, s labouring man, 
pronounced it ‘‘ Vanus.” 

**I will do nothing of the kind,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘In the first place, the child isa male, and 
Venus is the name ef & woman; andin the secon! 
place, she was a very improper and abandoned 
character. How dare you wish this boy to be so 
ealled ?”” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know,” said the sponsor, 
scratching his head, ‘‘ but grandfeyther’s name was 
Vanus, and we thought——” 

“Your grandfatuer’s name Venus! impossible. 





plough.” 
Wor Missionaries. — Thousands of wolves are 





Where is he ?’”’ 
‘Grandfeyther’ shuffled forward, He was eighty: 
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and almost double, He certainly did not look much 
like the Paphian goddess. 
‘“Do you mean to say, old man, that you were 
christened Venus ?”’ 
** Well, no, sir; I was christened Silvanus, but 
they allus calls me ‘ Vanus.’” 
THE PORTE AND THE VATICAN. 
Confound those European Powers, 
A sot of hogs and dogs and Giaours ! 
We knuckle down to their dictation ? 
We truckle to intimidation ? 
Submit to their.conditions, wo? 
Concede our slaves autonomy ? 
We of the infidel afeared? 
No, never, by the Prophet’s beard t 
Like that old brick on Pet-r’s throne, 
‘Whose ease is so much like our own,— 
If ’tis as pole resembles pole— 
For whom we feel with all our soul, 
Has one, and only one, reply, 
When vexed with importunity, 
So we, whenever pressed to do 
The thing we are unwilling to, 
Will let the Gisour got nought of us, 
But a serene, “ Non possumus!”” —Punch. 

. HIS PRINCIPLE. 

A Scorcr father explained his principle of getting 
his girls off to an old friend whose daughters became 
rather old stock. He said, “I don’t let him make 
many calls before I give him to understand he isn’t 
wanted. I tell tlie girls, too, that they shall not 
have anything to do with him, and give them orders 
never to speak to him again. The plan works. The 
young folks begin to pity each other, and the next 
thing I know they are engaged to be married. When 
Tsee that they are determined to marry I always 
givein, and pretend to make the best of it. That’s 
the way I manage it,” 

ATs recent wedding a gentleman who was def- 
cient in appropriate ideas for the occasion, brought 
as a present « feg hora, such as the fishing schooners 
use on the high seas in thick weather, to give warning 
of their presence and avoid collision with ether 
vessels, Its note is an exceedingly low O—so low 
that, after one solo on it, the hearer would be glad to 
see it so low in the sea that none would ever see it 
again, 

TRUE ARTISTIC REFINEMENT. 
(** Died of a colour, in wsthetic pain.” ) 

Hosrarss: ‘‘We’re going down to supper, Mr. 
Mirabel. Let me introduce yeu to Miss Obalmers.” 

Mr. Mrraset: *‘ A—pardon me—is that the tall 
young lady standing 7 your husband ?” 

Hostuss: ‘Yes, She’s the most charming girl 
I know.” 

Mr, Mrraszn: I’ve ne doubt. But—a—she 
affects aniline dyes, don’t you know? I weally 
couldn’t go down to suppah with a young lady who 
wears mauve twimmings in her skirt, and magenta 
wibbons in her hair!” —Panch, 

A TRUB PATRIOT. 


Youre Lavy Tsacugr (in Welsh Sunday School) : 
“ Now, Jenkin Thomas, what grew in the middle of 
the garden of Eden ?” 

Jenkin THomas (promptly): ‘Leeks, Miss! !" 

—Puangh. 
CHURCH IN HIGH 8STYLB. , 

Rirvauistic Hostess: ‘ Are you going to church 
with us this evening, Major ?”’ 

Tus Masor: “ Thanks, no! I was at the morning 
performance ! !’? —Punch. 

CULINARY CULTUR®. 

New Ooox: “If you’re going up-stairs, Mr. 
Ruggles, you might just tell my lady that if she can’t 
write the ‘ menoo’ in French, I shall be very ’appy 
to do it for her !” —Puneh, 








STATISTIGCS. 





Marrigrs 1x Lonpon.—According to the Regis- 
trar General’s annual report for the year 1876, the 
date of the last return, there were 33,248 marriages 
celebrated in London. Of this total 28,910 took 
place according to the rites of the Church, whilo 
4338 were not in conformity to the rites of the 
Establishment. Of the 28,910 Church marriages 10 
were by special licence, 3,328 by the ordinary licence, 
25,514 by banns, 37 were on production of the super- 
intendent registrar’s certificate, and in 21 cases the 
particulars were not stated. Of the 4,338 Noncon- 
furmist marrisges’ 1,108 were of Roman Catholics, 
1,285 related to other Christian denominations, 
1,634 took place in the registrar’s office, 4 were of 
Quakers, and 307 of Jews. The marriages are thus 
distributed according to seasons :—-In the March 


quarter, 8,833 ; and in the Dec, quarter, 9,176, As to 
the “civilcondition” of the married, it appears that 
27,032 marriagea were between bachelors and spinsters, 
1,604 between bachelors and widows, 2,907 between 
widowers and spinsters, and 1,705 were of widowers 
with widows. Altogether there were 4,612 widowers 
married, and 3,309 widows. As to the age of the 
married, it is stated that there whre 1,531 men 
married under 21, and 5,532 women. There were 
1,284 cases in which both the man and woman signed 
by mark, and there were 4,488 instances where one 
of the parties sigued in a similar manner, Altogether 
there were 2,708 oases where the man signed by mark, 
and 4,348 of women. 





A Nover Tumr-Carcusr.—A man recently was 
sent to prison by the Glasgow magistrates for steal- 
ing from a collection plate at a Baptist chapel. One 
of the elders said they had been losing a five-shilling 
piece for two or three Sundays, and on this occasion 
they marked one, and put a little sealing-wax to the 
back of it, and affixed thereto a thread three or four 
yards long, to the other end of which anenvelope was 
attached. They saw the prisoner’s arm pass over the 
plate, and the envelope fullowed him. 
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TWILIGHT SHADOWS. 











The daylight fades, and strangely still, 
Floats down upon the distant hill, 
And on the nearer plain and trees, 
The twilight veil of mysteries, 


Unseen, the harbinger of night 
Creeps stealthily between my sight, 
And the faint letters of the book 
That fade and darken as I look. 


In silence, sitting by the fire, 

What wonder if my thoughts aspire 
To = with companions bright 
This silver border of the night ? 


What if to me the shadows take 

A definite and real shape, 

And | behold around me stand 
Guests from the unseen spirit-land ? 


Invisibly, and one-by one, 

They gather in the gloaming dun; 

I cannot touch nor feel them here, 
But yet I know that they are near. 


Oh, loved ones—kindest, dearest, best, 
My spirit clings to you for rest ; 

Sweet comforters in life’s sad pain, 
For evermore with me remain. 


It may not be. Alas! they go 

Fading majestically and slow ; 

Yet never doubt that they have been 
Because their presence is unseon. M. 








GEMS. 


_—_— 


Tr you have built castles in the air your work 
need not be lost. Thatis where they should be. 
Now put foundations under them. 

Nothing makes love sweeter and teuderer than a 
little previous scolding and freezing, just as the grape 
clusters acquire by frost before vintage thinner skins 
and better flavour. 

A passionate and revengeful temper renders a man 
unfit for advice, deprives him of his reason, and robs 
him of all that is great and noble in his nature. 

The man who lives right and is right has more 
power in his silonce than another has by his words. 
Character is like bells which ring out sweet music, 
and which, when touched accidentally, even resound 
with music. 

The shortest and surest way to live with honour 
in the world is to be in reality what you would ap- 
pear to be; and if we observe we shall find that all 
human virtues increase and strengthen by the practice 
and experience of them. 

Deal out kindness and favours with an unsparing 
hand. The cause you understand not search out. If 
you cannot find happiness by direct search try another 
plan. Make others happy, and see if that does not 
make you truly blessed. 

It is worthy of note that the men and women who 
think most highly of themselves and meanly of others 
are those who render back to society for the good 








quarter, 6,500 ; in the June quarter, 8,639; in the Sep. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





OatmMEAL PorriIpGr.—Porridge, to be easily 
digestible, should be made rather thin and boiled 
for at loast half an hour; the gelatinous properties 
of the oatmeat will thus be brought out, as will be 
seen by the mixture, on being dished up, flowing 
from the pan ina liquid state, and on cooling ac- 
quiring the consistency of jelly. Made thus it is 
one of the most nutritious and digestible of foods, 
notrishing, say the savants, not only the body but 
the brain. 

ANILtne Dygs.—Thore are many mordants for fixing 
these colours on cotton; albumen, tannin, acetate of 
alumina, chlorate of potash, and acetate of chromium 
and others arein use. I have found albumen to be 
the best for cotton, thickened with gum arabic. 
After printing, tho goods are steamed from 3) to 6) 
minutes, and then washed in cold water. ‘l'anvin is 
a.good mordant, but ic has a tendency to discolour 
the white grounds, which necessitates bleaching by 
passing through a weak solution of chloride of lime 
and soap lyes. 

Mepicines Degsrructives to TzeTH.—All acid 
medicines are injurious to the teeth, and, though 
they are very valuable in the treatment of dyspepsia 
and debility, if great care is not exercised they have 
® ruinous effect on the teeth. Amongst the mest 
injurious are the acid preparations of quinine and 
iron, but especially hydrochloric and nitro-hydro~ 
chloric ecids. The best way to avoid tucir injurious 
effect is to take them much diluted, and not to drink 
them from a cup or glass, but to take them through 
a glass tube, and im.wediately afterwards to rinso 
out the mouth with an alkaline solution, such as a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








A Fisn Stery.—“ By the gourd ef Jonah, but it’s 
true!” Thus speaks‘ chronicler from the “ Down 
East.’? “The schooner, Heary M. West, fisherm.n, 
at Beverley, from Grand Banks, was obliged to come 
home, as she had nearly lost all ber cable in conse- 
quence of a large whale becoming entangled in it. 
he vessel was at anchor, and by some means the 
whale got the endof the cable nearest the ancuor, 
twisted around his tail, and in bis efforts to free him- 
self, became securely entangled, ‘The crew had no 
intimation of the trouble till the vessel was suddenly 
towed through the water at the rate of ten or fifteen 
miles an hour for several miles. The whale lifted 
himself entirely out of the water several times, and 
at length broke the cable anii freed himself. About 
one hundred and forty fathoms of cavle were lost. 
Had the monster had the use of his tail he would 
probably have done serious damage to the vessel.’” 
We wonder what the“ Ancient Mariners” did when 
the ee howled and the Pterydactyls 
swam 


Winpow Prants.—In filling your window box 
for the winter, don’t crowd different species of 
plants together. Fill a basket entirely with English 
ivy orsmilax, and a luxuriant growth can be ob- 
tained, particularly if too many shoots be not set in. 
City florists aim to cram as much as possible inte 
their baskets, and are totally regardless whether 
the broad leaves of the begonias shade the stems and. 
roots of the more delicate creeping vines, In first 
setting in the plants, however, place them for afew 
days ine cold room until new shoots appoar. Re- 
member also that plants, and especially ivy, will 
not grow without light, particularly in the house. 
Awmonia should be used sparingly to assist weak 
vegetation. About two drops in a tea cupful of 
water, given once a week, we have found to be 
plenty for a good-sized plant, particularly if the 
earth around the roots be kept loose and not allowed 
to pack hard. 


Tar blind people possess a delicate ear and a fine 
touch is a notorious fact. These qualities, however, 
are often manifested in such a singular way as to be 
werth mentioning. A few days ago at Douaia blind 
man was walking in the street under the guidance 
of his dog, when he suddenly felt himself separated 
from that faithful friend. A practical joker, or 
perhaps a regular thief, had cut the string and was 
taking the dog away with him. The owner, how- 
ever, was up to the emergency; he pursued the 
culprit, got held of him, gave him a sound drubbing 
and regained possession of his animal. As there can 
be no question about the man’s bona fide blindness, 
the only way to account for this exploit is to attrivute 
it o his fine hearing, which enabled him to dis- 
tinguish the thief’s steps from those of other people 





things they enjoy the smallest return ot effort. 


passing at the time. 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


E. M.—We have all the serials we need at present. 

FP. L.—Be guided by your betrothed's wishes, and wait 
a little while; trust to time te change her parent's deci- 
sion as re s her marrying yon. 

D. 0.—It would take prebably much more than three 
years’ atudy before you could become a Latin professer. 
Hard study and perseverance will, however, work won- 
ders. 

E. D.—Hesitate no longer to learn your fate. Go to 
the young lady at once, and make your love known to 
be 


r. 
L. 8.—No young gentleman should call upona lady 
every evening if he has only a friendly regard for her. 
Moreover, no lady should allow a gentleman to call so 
often unless she knows he means matrimony by his atten- 
tions. 

A. M.—You sre not obliged te discuss your business or 
affsirs with every one you may chance to know; but in 
dealing with a confidential friend be perfectly frank. 
Disclose the real motives of your conduct, then those 
who ¢iffer from you may still respect you. Nothing is 
more fatal toa friendship than prevarication and deceit, 

Hatrir.—Yonare perfectly correct inrefusing to corre- 
spond with an engaged young man. His anger at your 

wvefusel shows that be is no gentleman, 

Nxge_ir.—We deubt whether you have applied the term 
“gentleman” correctly, for a “‘ gentleman” to whom a 
lady had been casually introduced would certainly not 
require avy apology should she not think proper to re- 
cognise him on asubscquert meeting. A gentleman will 
wait fora recognition irom the lady, and if it is not 
ziven he must not take the cireaomst in dudg , 
but accept it as au intimation that a further acquaintance 
is not desired, 

U. R,—When a gentleman is first introduced to a lady 
he should merely bow in acknowledgment of her salute. 

W. F.—The proper name or the falls is Ni-agara, or 
aghera, two Indian words, signifying, ‘‘ Hark to the thun- 
cer!” 

Y. Z.—When a lady is not engaged she wears a hoop or 
diamond ring on her first finger; if engaged, on the 
second; if married, on the third, and on the fourth if 
she intends to remain single. 

E. S.—Argus was one of the mythological heroes of 
antiquity, said to have a hundred eyes, of which two 
only slept in succession. 

Joxu.—The air is not heated by the rays of the sun, 
because the air is a very bad conductor, but the sun heats 
the earth, and the earth beats the air resting upon it. 
The air thus heated rises, and its place is filled by other 
air, which in tarn becomes heated in a similar manner, 
until the whole volume is warmed by econvictior cur- 
rents, 

Tev,—The names of the stars that rise and set with 
the sun, and are consequently called morning and evening 
stars, are Venus andJupiter. We will take your request 
into consideration, 

P. P.—If you have anything written with a lead pencil 
that you wish to preserve from running out, dip the paper 
into skimmed milk. Then dryit and iron it on the wrong 
side. ln ironing paper, do uot let the iron rest a moment 

(ag it will leave a crease or mark) but go over it as rapidly 

as possible. 

Crci..—The shepherds of Egypt had a sincular man- 
ner of dressing egzs without the aid of fire. They placed 
them in a sling, which tney turned so rapidly that the 
friction of the air heated them to the exact point re- 
quired for use, 

Narr,—You must cur) your temper, which you confess 
to be bad. All quarrels ought to be studiously avoided, 





bat especially conjucal cues, as no one can possibly tell 
where they will end ; besides, that lasting dislike is often 
the consequence of occasional disgust, and that the cup 






rind of resentment. Consider the evil example your 
= * o- are setting your children. 

. W.—It is impossible to say what will reclaim a hus- 
band who has degenerated so sadly as to absent himself 
from home constantly, to tell his wife to leave him if she 
is not suited with his duct, and threatened to leave 
her and his child in this unfriendly world, It is almost 
a hopeless case. 

Winulz, twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, considered 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a tall, fair 
young man. 

Jaxer, eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman, with a 
view to matrimony. . 

Biva-Hrzp Jauniz, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young man with a 
view to matrimony. , 
Jeamatra and Caciiia, two young ladies of the Jewish 
persuasion, wish to correspond with two ° | 
youn, Ss the same persuasion. Bothare consider 

» Z. 
Cura and Butta, twe friends, wish te correspond with 
two young gentlemen. Chila is nineteen, dark hair, and 
black eyes. Bolla is twenty, blue eyes, brows hair, Both 
are of loving dispositions. 
A. B., twenty-five, dark hair, light eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty, and of a 
leving disposition. 
Mar, Auyzrrs, and Liszrz, three friends, would like to 
receive carte-de-visite of three young men with a view to 
a May is tweaty-two, light hair, grey eyes, 
and of a loving disposition, Aunette is ‘twenty-three, 
browa hair, brewn eyes, good-tempersd, thoroughly 
domesticated. Lizsie is twenty-three, brown bair, blue 
~ so: Toei domesticated, fond ef home, All three 
m 





DULL PLUMAGE, 


Little dull-coloureé birds 

Sing a gay, thankful song, 
Forthe sombre-hued coat 

That has grieved you so long. 


For to you, little birds, 

It means safety, and rest, ‘ 
Aud songs, when you choose, 

On mother-warm nest, 


New, at Fashion's command, 
Every beautiful plume, 

Through the bullet or snare, . 
Comes at last to its doom, 


And gay, harmless lives, . 
That have brightened the bough, 
Go out on the shrine 
. Where her votaries vow, 


All the beautiful sheen, 
Red and geld:in the sun, 

Of the humuing bird's breast, 
From the primal hues spun, 


Are but death-warrants all, 
With a glittering brard, 
That will lie, by-and-bye, 
In the grim huuter's hand, 


E’en Juno's proud bird 
Bears his plumage so gay 

To his death—silly one— 
As he struts ou his way. 


Where the covetous glance 
Counts the strange Starry eyes, 
Sees the gleam of the breast, 
@ milliner’s prize. 


So dress the dull plumes 
‘That grieved you so long, 

Small creature, and sing, 
A thanksgiving soug. 


Your nestlings love better 
That old rusty coat, 

Than the sun-burvished mail 
Of a tropical throat, 


Sing, then, of the light 

Which you once could not see, 
The sequel that comes 

Toa life’s mystery. 


As mortals sing psalms, 
In tne ebb of life’s tides, 
Not for blessings bestowed, 


But for biessings denied, E.L. 


Axicz and ELEANorR, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men of Joving dispositions, and 
fond of music. Alice is dark, good-tempered, and good- 
looking. Eleanor is dark, aud good-looking. Tradesmen 
preferred. 

Fxont and Bear FLap, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspoud with two young ladies about 
twenty-two, Front Flap is twenty-four, tall,and of a 
loving disposition. Rear Flap is twenty-three, tall, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Awnig and Lizziz, two friends, world like te exchange 
carte-de-visite with two tradesmen in or near Birmingham. 
Annie is twenty-six, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
fond of home, and of a loving disposition. Lizzie is 
pasenet, dark hair and eyes, medium height, fend of 

ome. 

Hupert and Atrrep, two friends, would like to eorre- 
spond with two young ladies. Hubert is twenty-one, 





Daisy S., seventeen, fair, and thoroughly domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young gentleman witu 
a view to matrimony. 

W.J.G., a bandsman in H.M.’s 107th regiment, tall, 


nineteen, dark, good-loo , would like to receive carte- 
de-visiteof a young lady. Must be eighteen, and fond of 
me. 


Homer, twenty-one, fair, good-looking, would like to 
eorrespond with a feed lady about eighteen, who mrat 
A fairand fond of home, and of a very loving disposi- 


on, 

Cuanr_zs, thirty, would like to correspond with a youre 
lady about twenty-five, with a view to matrimony, Re- 
spondent must be domesticated. 


Cag1os,* forty-five, an educated gentleman. fair, dark 
brown hair, Capes tee and domesticated, would 
like to exo visite witha dark, good-looking 


young lady, with a view to matrimony. 
Poor Awwiye and Saaxx’s Moura, two seamen in the 


between nineteen and twenty. 
nineteen, black curly hair, blue eyes, and . 
—— ig twenty-one, brown bair, hazel eyes, tall, and 


k. 
Aps.iims C., twenty, medtum aeight, considered good- 
looking, of a loving dir tion, domesticated, fond of 
home and children, would like te exchange carte-de-visite 
with a young gentleman of a loving disposition, with a 
view pS, matrimony. Respondent must be twenty-four, 


in position. 
ee1m, PoLis, and Janxtz would like to oo od 
with three yousg men between twenty and rty. 
is twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, Pollie is eighteen, tall, lizht brown hair, hazel 
eyes. Jennie has x brown hair, hasel eyes, medium 
yo - of a loving disposition. Respomdents must 

n 


Hurtr D., tweaty-five, tall, and fair, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about her own age. 


COMMUNICATIONS RSCBIVED; 


. Exit is responded to by—Rachael, seventeen, medium 

eight. 

‘Aumie by—BRatfus, twenty, dark, tall, considered good- 
king. 4 

Lizziz by—D. M., auburn hair, blue eyes, and fond of 


me. 
Sam M, by—Carrie, twenty-six, medium height, blue 


eyes. 
Jacx by—May, twenty-one, medium height, considered 
gukindiah, black hair aud eyes, thinks she is all be re- 


quires. 

ni Mar by—Ted, twenty-six, haudsomo, and very fond of 
ome. 

Maups by—Arthur, nineteen, dark complexion, in a 

good position. 

a a by—G. T., twenty-nine, good-looking, medium 
eight. . 

ED L. by—Topsy, nineteen, grey eyes, fond of home 

and children. 

. ey by—N. B., twenty-eight, medium height, good- 
looking. 

Naty B, by—Alfred W., nineteen, short, considered 

good-looking. - ; 

Jous by— Maud, eighteen, medium height, and brown 


ir. 

a by—M. B., eighteen, medium height, fond of 
society. 
_ L, L, by—Sophy, sixteen, fair complexion, good-look« 


ing. 

Jennie by—Tom, thirty, a widower, medium height, 
air. 

Jim by—Ethel, seventeen, brown hair, brown eyes, and 
in a good position, 

B. R, by—Bella, tall, dark complexion, fond of home 
and children. 

Manis by—Frauk, twenty-four, medium height. good: 
looking. 





Aut the Back Nuuurrs, Pants, aud Votumes of the 
*Lowpon Reaper” are iu print, and may be liad at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part ¢° ‘he 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-nalipence, Kignt 
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curly hair, blue eyes, Alfred is dark, medium height, 





of life is Litter enough, without squeesing in the hateful 





good-looking, 
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